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Music’s CROWNING Achievement 


All the richness of tone, all the musical values 
that have established the pre-eminence of the 
50-year-old Kranich & Bach Grand Piano 
are embodied in this new instrument—the 
only Player Grand that satisfies the cultured 
musician’s demand for tonal beauty and artistic 
| playing possibilities, and that also gives to the 
__ novice the fascinating joy of playing good music 
without practice. This is the only player-grand 
piano in which the self-playing mech- 
anism can be hidden when the in- 
strument is used for manual playing. 


Write for full description. 


KRANICH & BACH 
233-243 East 23rd Street 
New York 
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a 19,000 Eight-Cylinder Cadillacs Hi 
G constitute a larger ownership than : Z) 
se any other high grade model in the world BS 
‘i i 
oe 19,000 Cadillac Eight-Cylinder cars are now in service. =) 
These 19,000 owners naturally represent a wide variety of Be 
business, professional and social interests. is 
But they have one <‘riking trait in common. iz 4] 

+ =) 

They are all seekers after quality of the highest order. fs 2] 

= 

’ And they are satisfied that they have it in the Cadillac. 3 

=e 

It is perfectly easy to understand their preference—once you j== 

have ridden in the Cadillac. j= 

That one ride will compel you to make comparisons—and l= 2 

those comparisons are bound to be favorable to the ES 

Cadillac. 129) 

3 You can scarcely help saying to yourself: “I am enjoying : 2) 
e this ride as I never enjoyed a ride before.” iz = 
fs You feel the fruits of the years of Cadillac devotion to the ies 
E quality ideal—in every phase of the car’s performance. j=x2 
cS HS) 
is The steadiness and smoothness and constancy of that per- | 
b= formance is so marked that you cannot avoid contrasting == 
Pe a of it with other rides you have taken. 


MOTHE CADILLAC WHO s 
‘OUNDED 1701, : it i ‘ i 
a ae RS nd it is worthy c. remark that the enthusiasm of the 19,000 


FROM LOUIS XIV, THE i a 
FROM LOUIS XtY, Ine Cadillac owners has deepened as the months have gone by 


=RE STANDS 
THE CITY OF DETROIT They have all that they want and all that they could hope 
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THE TYPE 53 CADIL- for—in ease, in range of efficiency from low to high speed, 
LAC CAR IS_DISTIN- . . : eer argos . , > ; 
GUISHED BY THIS COAT in quietness, in flexibility, in acceleration, in hill climb- 
OF ARMS MOUNTED . ‘ 

UPON ITS RADIATOR. ing, in complete comfort. 


—_— i 


They cannot conceive of a manufacturing organization 
which could give a higher or finer expression to the multi- 
cylinder principle than the Cadillac Company. 


_— 





That is why Cadillac ownership is numerically much larger 
than the ownership of any other model of high grade car. 
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19,000 owners prefer it to any other because they are satisfied 
that they can get more out of it, in every sense of the 
word, than they can get out of any other car. 
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Styles and Prices 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger Sa!on and Roadster, $2080. Three passenger Victoria, $2400. Five passenger 
Brougham, $2950. Seven passenger Limousine, $3450. Berlin, $3600, Prices include standard equipment, F. O. B, Detroit. 
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Important New Publications 


and Books Suitable for the Holidays 
Illustrated Holiday Catalogue mailed free 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book 


A Christmas Carol 
By Charles Dickens 


12 full-page illustrations in color and many in black and white by Arthur Rackham. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. 


The wide circle of admirers of the distinguished illustrator have long been hopin 
to see his conception of Old Soret Tiny Tim, and other interesting characters an 
scenes in Dickens’s masterpiece. © one can be disappointed: the human touches 
and fantastic mysteries are in the artist’s best style, 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 
By George Frederick Kunz, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 


Illustrated in color, doubletone and line. Net, $5.00. Uniform in style and sise with 
“The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.” 


The new volume gives much unique and interesting information especially relative to 
the magical power which precious stones have been supposed to exert over individuals 
and events during past ages. 


Historic Virginia Homes and Churches 
By Robert A. Lancaster, Jr. 


316 illustrations, and a photogravure frontispiece. Net, $7.50. Half morocco, Net, $12.50. 
A Limited Edition Printed from Type. Uniform with the Pennells “Our Philadelphia.” 


The most important work on any State yet published in this country. It describes 
practically all the houses of historic interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most 
of them, as well as the churches most likely to engage attention, 


Quaint and Historic Forts of North America 
By John Martin Hammond’ 


Author of “Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware.” 
sspiece and 71 tlustrations. 








I With photogravure front- 
Ornamental cloth, gilt top, in a box. Net, $5.00. 


Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days of war, is this volume, not on 
“fortifications” as such, but on the old and existing forts, with their great romantic 
and historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted Americans 
By Anne Hollingsworth Wharton 


29 illustrations, Ornamental cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net. Half morocco, $4.50 net. 


George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, William Penn, Virginia 
Cavaliers, and other noted Americans are traced to their English ancestral homes, with 
much entertaining and interesting information gathered on the way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and Assyria 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D, LL.D. 


164 illustrations. Net $6.00. 


The only book on the subject treating of the entire civilization of these ancient 
nations—languages, laws, religions, customs, buildings, etc.—other books have treated 
only partial phases of the subject. 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 
Joseph Pennell’s Pictures in the Land of Temples 


Containing 4o plates in photogravure of Mr. Pennell’s wonderful drawings present- 
ing to us the immortal witnesses of “The Glory That Was Greece,” just as they 
stand today,—with notes by the artist. Octavo, lithograph on cover, $1.25 net. 


Under the Red Cross Flag, At Home and Abroad 


By Mabel T. Boardman, Chairman, National Relief Board, 
American Red Cross. Foreword by President Woodrow Wilson 


16 illustrations. $1.50 net. 


This work, the official book of the Red Cross, is of fascinating human interest. It 
is the accumulated otering, of the men and women who have made and who are 
making the American Red Cross stand for a humanitarianism embracing every nation 
and every people. This is the only complete historical work upon the subject and is 
replete with anecdotes and stories of work in the field in face of death and disaster. 


Hall Caine’s 
The Drama of 365 Days 


PHILA. NORTH AMERICAN: 
“It takes the hand of a Hall Caine to put upon paper the mental impressions and 
spiritual inspirations of a tremendous international cataclysm. He shove upon all 
strings and sounds all chords of human sentiment. Nothing like it has been com- 
mitted to print on either side.” 


$1.00 net, 





Happiness follows in the wake 
of 


Heart’s Content 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 


Romance and plenty of it; fun and plenty of 
it; a happy man who “starts things” and who 
at the end makes a woman happy, too. The 
beautiful illustrations in color by H. Weston 
Taylor, the page decorations, handsome bind- 
ing and the tasteful sealed package are ex- 
quisite. $1.50 net, 


*“*A Truly Great Novel’’ 
The Little Iliad 


By Maurice Hewlett 
Drontispiece. $1.35 net. 
“TIrresistibly appealing.”’ 
—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 
‘Bound to be a success.” 
—PHILA. PUBLIC LEDGER. 
“A distinctly original plot.” 
—CHICAGO HERALD. 
“An unexpected gayly Ironic ending.” 
—N. Y. TIMES. 
“A sheer delight from the first page to the 
last.” —PHILA. PRESS. 


For Boys and Girls 


DAN BEARD’S 
American Boys’ Book of Bugs, 
Butterflies and Beetles 


280 illustrations, some in color. Large 
Decorated cloth, gilt top. Net, $2.00. 


A practical book about bugs, buterflies and 
beetles, by the Founder of the first Boy 
Scouts, an Beard knows what boys enjoy. 
In his hands the subject becomes of live in- 
terest to wide-awake boys, and he tells them 
just what they want to know. 


12mo, 


A New Volume in the Trail 
Blazers Series 


+] 
Gold Seekers of ’49 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
lilustrated in color and doubletone. Net, $1.25. 
The gold seekers travel through the Isthmus 
of Panama to their California goal with many 


adventures, told in the inimitable Sabin way, 
yet at all times historically correct, 


The Boy Scouts of Snow Shoe 

Lodge 

By Rupert Sargent HoMand 

Illustrated in color and black and white. Net, $1.25. 
Scenes laid in the Adirondacks. Plenty of 


sledding, snow-shoeing. skiing, trapping, real 
winter sports and experiences, 


Winona of the Camp Fire 


By Margaret Widdemer 


ees in color by Charles E. Meister. 

1.25. 
The author of “The Rose-Garden Husband” 
(five printings) has written a charming story 
that all Camp Fire Girls and all who enjoy 
out-door life will read and recommend to 
their friends. The fact that it also presents 
interestingly all the various activities of the 
Camp Fire Girls gives it extra value, 


. e 

Heidi 

By Johanna Spyri 

Translated by Elisabeth P. Stork. Introduction 

by Charles Wharton Stork. With eight illustra- 

tions in color by Maria L. Kirk, Net, $1.25. 
The “Stork” edition of this classic fairy tale 
of the Alps is unquestionably one of the most 
beautiful in illustration, type and binding 
that has ever been made. The translation 
was a work of love by one familiar with the 
scenes of the story. 


Net, 
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ARROWROCK DAM 





The striking photograph on the cen- 
ter pages of The Independent this week 
shows Arrowrock Dam in Idaho, the 
key to an irrigation system that is 
transforming 284,000 acres of barren 
sagebrush desert—adjacent to Boise, 
the state capital—into fruitful gar- 
dens, orchards and farms. This is the 
largest irrigation project yet under- 
taken by the Federal Government. 

By throwing a dam across a gorge in 
the canyon twenty-two miles above the 
city the channel of the river is convert- 
ed into a reservoir running back eight- 
een miles into the mountains. It holds, 
when full, 244,000 acre-feet of water, 
enough to cover 381 square miles to the 
depth of one foot. It will reclaim 234,- 
000 rich acres in the Boise valley. 

Arrowrock is the highest dam in the 
world today, 348.5 feet from the low 
point in the foundation to the sixteen 
foot driveway over the top. It is 240 
feet thick at the base and 1060 feet 
long. The great mass is below the bed 
of the river; it was necessary to go 
down 91.5 feet thru volcanic rock to 
reach a solid foundation in granite. In 
its construction 530,000 cubic yards of 
concrete were used. 

The irrigation system includes a di- 
version dam twelve miles below a net- 
work of canals, minor reservoirs and 
locks. The cost of the whole was $12,- 
000,000; of the dam alone $5,500,000, 
or $2,000,000 less than the estimate. 
It is completed a year ahead of time 
and water stored this year, the driest 
on record, saved the crops on 100,000 
acres. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Jess WILLARD—Never run upstairs. 
Grn. JorrrE—Remember the Marne. 


Rupyarp Kierinc—Now we see that 
life can be tragedy. 


CHrRISTAREL PANKHURST—Another dead 
delusion is the sex war. 


Francesco Vitt.A—lIf necessary I will 
fight the United States, 

Senator Astrurst—Make no mistake. 
This is earth, not Heaven. 

Ep. Howr—If you intend being a fool, 
be a big and impudent one. 


JAMES HUNEKER—It takes brains to be 
wicked in the grand manner. 


Pror. Grorat F. GuNDELFINGER—Witb- 
out insanity the world would stagnate. 

Tom Watson—Yes, Sir, we Georgians 
mean to take care of our own affairs. 


Is,ac N. SELigMAN—Personal property 
ae is making good citizens of New York 
inrs, 

Jonn D. Rockererter, Jr.—Every cor- 
poration to be successful must be on the 
square, 

H. G. Wertrs—The world is sick of 
dynasts, but also it is sick of party poli- 
ticians. 

Rose Younc—Suffrage has already made 
n basis of comradeship for women of all 
classes and kinds. 

Pror. Scott NEARING—If a man wants 
to change public opinion he must be pre- 
pared to go to jail. 

Victor Mrroock—It is hard to imagine 
the Progressives holding a national conven- 
tion and not nominating him. 

OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD—'The 
Springfield Republican I consider our 
model American morning newspaper. 

PRESIDENT Haptev—Some of the worst 
treachery in the world’s whole history has 
noes intended to promote the Kingdom of 





Ricuarp H,. Eomunps—Had the South 
never raised a bale of cotton it would be 
vastly richer and more populous than it 
is today. 

Houston Steward CHAMRERLAIN—If 
there is anywhere in the world a peaceable, 
well-behaved, pious people it is the 
Germans. 


G. K. CHEesterton—The real split is 
between those who would use conscription 
to help the war and those who would use 
the war to help conscription. 


Baron D'ESTOURNELIES DE (CONSTANT 
—In addition to the growing importance 
of Harvard University, Boston has become 
a first class agricultural center. 


Mr. Dooteyv—With th’ exception maybe 
iv th’ theory iv infant damnation, Scot- 
land has given nawthin more cheerful to 
the wurruld thin th’ game iv goluf. 


Marsorre Dorman—The worst thing 
which could happen to the wage-earning 
woman would be for the law to place her 
- an. equality with men. She needs equality 
plus. 


PRESIDENT Hranen—lIf I were asked to 
name the greatest defect of the present 
undergraduate, I would say it was his 
tendeney to postpone until tomorrow the 
tuxk of today. 


Proressor M. V. O’Srta—At least one- 
third of the girls graduated from high 
school have curvature of the spine, or un- 
even shoulders, or stand in a bad position, 
or have too much flesh or too little. 


Henry JamMes—Great salience, in such 
a case, do all collective idiosyncrasies ac- 
quire—upon the fullest enumeration of 
which, however. as the Belgian instance 
and the British atmosphere combine to 
represent them. I may not now embark, 
prepossest wholly as I am with the more 
generally significant social stamp and hu- 
man aspect so revealed, and with the qua)l- 
ity derived from these things by the multi- 
plied examples that help us to take them in 
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University of Chicago Press 
New and Recent Books 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence. |'y Charles Manning Child, Associate Professor of Zoology in 
the University of Chicago. 
This book differs from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world 
in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important a process as senescence. 
xii+482 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.). 
The Modern Study of Literature. 3y Richard Green Moulton, Head of the Department of General 
Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The author’s previous well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful experience in the public 
presentation of literature have especially fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this problem of modern education. 
vi+542 pages, I2mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 13 0z.). 


A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 


Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in the Far East this short Misneey of Japan will make 
a strong appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowledge of the background of the struggle for 
supremacy in the Orient. 





x-+190 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.). 
Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Professor of Political Economy in Amherst 
College. 
The work is intended for the use of students in elementary economics and is designed particularly to meet the 


needs of those who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a general introduction to current economic 
problems. xl+790 pages, 8 vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs, I oz.). 


University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 
In each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on a particular phase of religious life. The list 


of contributors includes not only representatives of the biblical and theological departments of the University, but also 
members of the departments of education, sociology, and philosophy. 


xii+348 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 6 oz.). 


Religious Education in the Family. (Constructive Studies.) By Henry Frederick Cope, General 
Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 


The author interprets past customs and recommends many new and definite practices for the direction of the child’s 
religious ideals and activities. 


xii+296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 5 oz.). 
The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case, Professor of New Testament Litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago. 


The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied from a wholly new point of view. By examining the 


actual religious situation in which the Christians of the first century lived, the author is able to shed fresh light on 
many parts of the New Testament. 


x+386 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 0z.). 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. (Fourth revised edition.) By Ernst R. Breslich, 
Head of the Department of Mathematics in the University of Chicago High School. 
This text in correlated mathematics was developed as a result of a successful series of experiments in the fusion 


method of teaching high-school arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, carried on in the University of Chicago High School. 
Numerous schools throughout the country have since taken up the system. 


xxiv-+344 pages, I2mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 10 0z.). 


Methods in Plant Histology. (Third revised edition ) By Charles Joseph Chamberlain, Professor of 
Botany in the University of Chicago. 

This book contains directions for collecting and preparing plant material for microscopic investigation. Specific 
directions are given for making such preparations as are needed in a study of the plant kingdom from the algae up to 
the flowering plants. xii+314 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs.) 

The Evolution of Sex in Plants. (The University of Chicago Science Series.) By John Merle Coul- 
ter, Head of the Department of Botany in the University of Chicago. 

A presentation of the results of research showing that all reproduction is the same in its essential features and all 
methods of reproduction are natural responses to the varying conditions encountered by plants in their life histories. 

viii+140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.). 
Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome. By Clarence E. Boyd. 
The treatise concerns itself with the history, equipment, contents, management, object, and cultural significance of 


the Roman public library, particular attention being directed to the libraries of the first one hundred and fifty years of 
the Empire. 72 pages, 8vo, paper; 75 cents, postage extra. 


The School and Society. (Second edition, revised and enlarged.) By John Dewey, Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Columbia University. 


The position of authority on educational subjects which the author holds and the popularity which the former 
edition enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. 


xvi+164 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.). 
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© Harris & Ewing ; 
AN AMERICAN WHOM BELGIUM LOVES 
BRAND WHITLOCK, OUR MINISTER AT BRUSSELS, IS ON HIS WAY HOME FOR A TWO MONTHS’ REST ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
HIS GENEROUS AND EFFICIENT WORK FOR THE RELIEF OF BELGIUM HAS MADE HIM THE OBJECT, IT IS SAID, 
OF AFFECTION AND REVERENCE AS GREAT AS THAT PAID TO KING ALBERT 
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THE MILLION VOTES OF 1915 


HOSE who believe in the complete sharing by 

men and women of the privileges and responsi- 

bilities of government have never had greater 

cause for encouragement than was given them 
by the elections of last week. The result was, for the 
moment, failure. But it gave perfect assurance of ulti- 
mate, and not far distant, success, It leaves no room for 
doubt that another election will give to women the vote 
in Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania. 

In these three great states, old, conservative and dis- 
inclined to political innovations, 1,000,000 men recorded 
their very practical belief in the political equality of 
women by casting their ballots for woman suffrage. 
Forty-two per cent of the men who went to the polls 
voted on the side of progress. One-third as many men 
as voted for President in the three states in 1912 voted 
last week to give women the vote. No measure supported 
on the first test by such an impressive fraction of the 


electorate could, in the natural order of events, fail of 
early adoption. 

The workers for suffrage have every reason for grati- 
fication. The victory is not yet won. But the enemy is 
already defeated. The opposition to political equality is 
crumbling, as it was sure to crumble just as soon as men 
and women began in large numbers to think seriously 
about the matter. The political machines are still hostile, 
as is shown by the large vote against the suffrage 
amendments in the strongholds of the Republican ma- 
chine in Philadelphia and of Tammany in New York 
City. Indeed, in Pennsylvania it was only the vote of 
Philadelphia that overcame the favorable majority in 
the rest of the state. But the political machines have 
never been able to hold out against an aroused and in- 
formed public opinion. How far the suffrage workers 
have progressed in the creation of such a body of opinion 
the million votes of 1915 afford convincing proof. 


PREPARATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


HE program of preparation for the national de- 

fense set forth by President Wilson is sane, moder- 
ate and in consonance with American spirit and Ameri- 
can traditions. The President recognizes to the full the 
incontestable fact that the American people hate the 
very thought of militarism and that they would prefer 
almost any risk to the establishment of a great standing 
army on the European scale or to any form of compulsory 
military service. But he realizes no less fully that our 
present preparation on the military side is not commen- 
surate with our national responsibilities. He proposes, 
therefore, that we shall adopt a more comprehensive 
plan of national defense than we have been working upon 
in the past—but that we shall not lose our heads about 
it or jump from the frying pan into the fire. 

The President reminds the nation that the navy has 
ever been and must ever be its first and chief line of 
defense. That navy is already a great and efficient force. 
It only needs that its development along the lines already 
followed should be somewhat hastened, and that a defi- 
nite policy of development “not made from year to year, 
but looking well into the future and planning for a defi- 
nite consummation,” should be worked out and adopted. 
In this matter there is no need for panic haste. We feel 
no fear, for our national security is not threatened. 

In the matter of the army the President’s proposals 
fall under four heads. We are to be asked to make a 
modest increase in our regular army, sufficient for “the 
performance of the necessary duties of the army in the 
Philippines, in Hawaii, in Porto Rico, upon the borders 
of the United States, at the coast fortifications and at 
the military posts of the interior.” 

The natipnal guard is to be put upon a better and 
more permanent footing, involving more definite support 
from the national government and a more definite con- 
nection with the military organization of the nation. 

A continental army is to be created, to consist of 
400,000 men. This force is to be enlisted in the next 
three years, its members being asked to enlist for three 
years with the colors and three years on furlough. Dur- 
ing the three years with the colors the members of the 


force would constitute in no sense a standing army, but 
would merely be required to spend a period of perhaps 
two months each year in intensive training. This train- 
ing would be carried out in close association with the or- 
ganized units of the regular army. The national guard 
would also be used as an instrumentality in the develop- 
ment and training of this citizen army. 

The fourth part of the problem involves the mobiliza- 
tion of our national resources as may be necessary for 
the national defense and the preparation of the neces- 
sary munitions and supplies for the new forces. 

This is a rational and careful program. It is solidly 
based upon the sound American principle of no great 
standing army, but a citizenry sufficiently trained and 
prepared to come promptly and effectively to the nation’s 
defense should the awful contingency of war arise. 

The country will await with interest the more elab- 
orate and detailed presentation of the plan which the 


. President is to make to Congress upon its reassembling. 


It is particularly important to know whether any steps 
are to be taken for the promotion of economy in our 
naval and military expenditures, and especially for the 
elimination of useless navy yards and military posts 
maintained for purely political reasons. Until we have 
stopped spending unwisely and imprudently the vast 
sums which we now appropriate for national defense we 
should be cautious about entering upon large and costly 
innovations. 

The President’s proposals will doubtless be opposed 
by two classes of people—those who will not be 
satisfied with so modest a measure of prepara- 
tion, and those like Mr. Bryan—who has already 
let himself be heard upon the point—who believe 
that the evils of war are to be avoided not 
by preparation to resist aggression and injustice but 
by some other means. But we believe that the majority 
of reasonable and clear thinking Americans will find in 
the President’s proposals or something like them the 
American way of meeting the danger which the Great 
War has shown to lie in wait for even the most peace 
loving of peoples. 
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THE WAR-WRECKED PEOPLES 


LOT of American manufacturers, whose habits of 

thought are a product of long years of protectionist 
favors, are already talking about the probability that 
the American landscape will be effaced by a landslide of 
goods to be “dumped” upon our unprotected continent 
as soon as the war is over. The immigration restriction- 
ists are warning the nation that all the human wreck- 
age of the European world will be “dumped” at Ellis 
Island, for soft-hearted and softer-minded Americans to 
take care of. It would seem that some nation or other is 
to have a particularly fine opportunity to build up a 
profitable steamship business, and that Americans now 
living in this country should be looking out soon for re- 
served seats, before the “standing room only” notice is 
posted. 

Inasmuch as it is highly probable that American cred- 
itors of European debtors will be entirely willing to get 
payment of their claims in anything merchantable 
rather than wipe them off the books as “bad” or sign 
a receipt for bales of paper money or casks of zinc coins, 
we shall get, in course of time, consignments of Euro- 
pean goods approximating in quantity our importations 
of former years. And, inasmuch as there is not the 
slightest likelihood that the American people will, in the 
near future, radically amend our immigration legisla- 
tion, it is probable that after the war the so-called “tide 
of immigration” will begin to flow in with something 
like its old-time energy. That the importations of goods 
or the immigration of human beings will be overwhelm- 
ing is not a proposition within the limits of common 
sense. 

The populations of Europe will be war-wrecked peo- 
ples. They will take up the tasks of peace, decimated and 
maimed. Their working capital will be gone, their fixed 
capital in large measure a scrap-heap. They will stagger 
under a taxation almost unbearable. The disbanding 
armies will be hordes of men unfitted for the quiet tasks 
of farm and shop and counting house. Millions of women 
and children, widowed and orphaned, reduced almost to 
beggary, will clamor for bread. It will not be in a day, 
nor in ten years, that these war-wrecked peoples will 
produce exportable goods on a scale to terrify the tariff- 
bulwarked industries of the United States. 

Undoubtedly great numbers of able-bodied European 
men will wish to flee from taxation and to look for new 
opportunities in America. But it is highly improbable 
that they will be permitted to emigrate as freely as their 
predecessors did before the war. By various influences, 
possibly by forbidding legislation, they will be re- 
strained and kept at home. Chief of all influences, prob- 
ably, will be a rate of wages higher than wages in the 
United States. The aged and the infirm, the more seri- 
ously wounded, the inefficient and the good-for-nothings, 
Europe would gladly spare, and would assist them to 
emigrate if we would take them. But, as Commissioner 
Howe has recently pointed out, our existing laws are 
quite adequate to prevent any “dumping” here of crim- 
inals, lunatics, diseased and pauperized aliens. The ad- 
ministration of these laws is yearby year more strict, 
and it is certain that it will not relax under pressure. 
A recent decision of the United States Supreme Court, 
that the Ellis Island authorities cannot refuse to admit 
physically sound and able-bodied immigrants, on the 
ground that the American town or county to which they 





are intending to go is unlikely to have work for them, if 
already there is much unemployment there, has no real 
bearing upon ‘the problem. The number of immigrants 
excluded on this ground hitherto has been small, and 
under any circumstances would be negligible. 

Probably we shall get large numbers of women and 
children, but this fact need not disconcert us. The ear- 
lier in life the immigrant comes to America, the greater 
is the probability that he will quickly take on the ways, 
and feel the spirit, of American life. There is abundant 
economic opportunity in America for women able to do 
useful work. Not only in our textile industries, but in 
agriculture, in horticulture and gardening, and in a 
thousand minor occupations, the chance for the resolute 
and physically vigorous woman is greater today than 
ever before. , 

That we shall not have difficult problems to face in 
consequence of the devastation of Europe no sane man 
believes or. says. But that these problems will be alarm- 
ing or particularly discouraging is untrue. We should 
give diligent thought to them, but fear of them may be 
dismissed. 


THE SLIPPERINESS OF THE SNAKE 


HE Spaniards seem to have known what they were 

about when they called the cut Culebra or the 
“Snake.” We were too previous when we tried to change 
the name to “Gaillard,” after the gallant colonel who was 
supposed to have conquered it. For this old earthworm, 
this subterranean monster of the slime, is still alive and 
wriggling. Every week the Canal Record reports 200,- 
000 cubic yards of dirt dug out and every week as much 
more flows in to fill the ditch. The dipper dredge 
“Gamboa” races day and night with her sister, the 
“Paraiso,” for the championship of the Isthmus, but 
still no ground is gained. Their names may soon be 
changed to “Sisyphus” and “Tantalus.” 

Not content with pouring in soil from both sides, old 
Culebra humps its back in the middle and suddenly an 
island, fifteen feet high, arises in the midst of the canal. 
The earth breaks into waves like water and one fol- 
lows another into the excavated prism. Anyone who has 
tried to walk across one of those big pneumatic mat- 
tressés which amuse the Midway crowds will under- 
stand how it works. 

The stuff of which this ground is made is tough 
enough to dig, but once soaked up with tropic rains it 
begins to flow like molasses in cold weather or tar in 
hot weather, under the unbalanced pressure of the hills 
on either side. There are 175 acres of land now mobil- 
ized and they are advancing on a front of more than half 
a mile. 

It is no wonder that the “angle of repose” has not yet 
been found, because it is very small. Some of these 
landslides have, been propelled by an inclination of one 
in ten. What a lucky thing for us that President Roose- 
velt rejected the advice of the foreign consulting engi- 
neers and decided on a lock canal instead of a sea level. 
If we had had to cut down 87 feet deeper the Canal 
Zone would hardly have been wide enough for the slope 
of its sides and the working-force might have settled 
down in Panama for life. As it is, the situation is bad 
enough. The area in motion is estimated at 10,000,000 
cubic yards and if removed at 200,000 yards a week— 
but there is no use trying to figure out when the canal 
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will be open to traffic. There are too many X’s in the 
problem. 

Meantime, Uncle Sam is in an embarrassing posi- 
tion. Having invited the nations of the world to cele- 
brate the opening of the Panama Canal he finds it 
closed. The tourists who started for San Francisco by 
water found themselves obliged to cross the Isthmus 
ignominiously by rail, as they could have done any time 
in the last fifty years. A hundred vessels are waiting 
at Balboa and Cristobal for passage, or, having given 
it up in disgust, have gone on around by the Strait of 
Magellan. Fruit from California and Hawaii is spoil- 
ing by delay. Miles of switchyard tracks in New Jersey 
are clogged with cars loaded with locomotives and 
munitions to be sent to Vladivostok for use in Russia. 
A million-dollar shipload of wool from Australia, much 
needed by the mills of Massachusetts, was held up by 
the blockade. 

The seal of the Canal Zone bears the boast, “The land 
divided, the world united.” But Nature has vetoed this. 
What we see now is the land united and the seas 
separated. 


ON THE MEXICAN BORDER 

URING the three days of Villa’s futile attack 

upon the Carranza forces in Agua Prieta, one 
United States soldier on duty in the adjoining Arizona 
town of Douglas was killed by a Mexican bullet and sev- 
eral others were wounded. At first it was assumed that 
neither of the contending armies intended to injure per- 
sons on American soil. But General Funston sgid in his 
report to the War Department: 


Yesterday, while Major Hay and other officers were 200 
ards north of the boundary and 900 yards from the east 
Rank of General Calles’ trenches, they were deliberately 
fired upon and nearly hit. Also yesterday a detachment of 
the Ninth Cavalry 1200 yards in front of Calles’ trenches 
and at least 200 yards north of the boundary was fired 
upon there, first by machine gun and then six times by 
artillery. 

It is unfortunate that these deliberate attempts to kill 
officers and soldiers of our army could not be resented, 
and that some punishment could not have been given by 
the American force of 6000 men. General Calles, the Car- 
ranza commander, exprest regret when his attention was 
directed to the incidents. But something more than 
apologies should be required. The deliberate assaults 
upon American soldiers were probably made by some 
part of the force of 4500 men who had been carried to 
Agua Prieta thru our territory by permission which our 
Government had granted in response to Carranza’s ap- 
plication for it. 


THE ORIENTAL PARADOX 
LL things are topsy-turvy in China, travelers tell 
us. But nothing queerer has ever been reported 
from the Far East than the present political situation. 
We behold the three monarchies, Japan, Russia and 
Great Britain, urging the president of the republic not 
to establish a monarchy, while the two republics, France 
and the United States, refuse to join in the request. 
Japan, at the very moment when she is with great pride 
and joy enthroning her own Emperor, is for some mys- 
terious reason doing her best to prevent China from hav- 
ing an emperor. 
We do not profess to know the motives which have in- 
spired the three monarchies to their efforts to support 


the republic, and we do not care. The advice they give is 
good and has the approval of the American people if not 
of the American Government. It is explained that the 
Administration fears that to say a word in favor of the 
republic would seem too much like interference in 
China’s internal affairs. The United States did not used 
to be so afraid‘of expressing a preference for republi- 
can institutions. The Democratic party in 1900 did not 
hesitate to characterize the efforts of Great Britain to 
conquer the South African republics as “the strangling 
of liberty.” But the Democratic party out of power is a 
very different thing from the Democratic party in 
power. Political platforms, as one of our practical politi- 
cians has observed, are like car platforms, made to get 
in on, not to stand on. When 300,000,000 people, inspired 
by our example and under the influence of our schools, 
throw off a corrupt and tyrannical dynasty and are tak- 
ing the first hesitating steps toward republicanism, we 
refuse to give them any encouragement for fear of im- 
propriety. Yuan Shih-kai as dictator is bad enough, but 
Yuan Shih-kai as emperor, with his thirty-one children 
to insure the succession in perpetuity, is vastly worse. 
The so-called election now in progress is a farce, since 
any one opposing Yuan takes his head in his hand like 
St. Denis. The French and American Governments are 
silent in this crisis, but we hope and believe that if the 
President attempts to ascend the Dragon Throne the re- 
publicans of China will show the spirit of ’76 and of ’93. 








PROFESSOR MUENSTERBERG’S CRITICISM 
OF THE PACIFISTS 


N the New York Times for September 19th is an 

article by Prof. Hugo Muensterberg entitled “The Im- 
peachment of German-Americans.” In this article he 
says: 


It cannot be denied, however noble the pacifistic ideals are, 
their promotors have not succeeded as yet in proposing a 
single plan by which war would be abolished and yet at the 
same time possibilities be given for the healthy growth of 
progressive peoples and for the historically necessary re- 
duction of decadent nations. 


What does the Professor mean by “the historically 
necessary reduction of decadent’ nations”? Is this the 
task in which Germany and Austria are now engaged? 
Who is to decide when a nation is so decadent as to re- 
quire elimination? What shall be the standard by which 
decadence shall be judged? Is it, we wonder, the ability 
of a militarist nation to overcome them? And are there 
any decadent nations, or have there been any in modern 
times, which were incapable of rejuvenating themselves 
or of being aroused by the modern spirit? China appears 
to be arousing herself. Spain is awakening. Italy is a 
young nation once more, as is modern Greece. Even 
Turkey appears to be vital enough to serve as an ally 
for the Kaiser. 

What are the possibilities required for the healthy 
growth of progressive peoples? Are they able to find 
welfare and happiness under other flags than their own 
provided good government exists there and equal rights 
are given? Or, to fulfil their destiny, must they extend 
their dominions at the expense of other empires? Were 
Germans, previous to August, 1914, finding their place 
in the sun, in North and South America, and in the 
British colonies and dominions? In a word, do the Ger- 
man ideals, as interpreted by the Harvard Professor, 
comport with the safety and the peace of the world? Is 
the future advance of mankind to be made by ruthless. 
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competition, by strife and conquest, or by codperation 
and by friendly rivalry? 

Has the Professor heard of the League to Enforce 
Peace? Under the plan there proposed the status quo 
can be peaceably altered to meet the changing conditions 
of the world. What other purpose has the proposed 
Council of Conciliation of the League? Will not also the 
proposed “Stated Conferences” of the League foresee 
and remove the possible causes of war? Are not arrange- 
ments which would bring the nations together into 
friendly codperation for the purpose of obtaining jus- 
tice, of adjusting apparently conflicting interests and 
of doing these things in a peaceable manner, likely to 
lead, as the codperation of the states in our Union has 
led, to lifting all of them in their relations with one 
another up on to a plane where differences which once 
seemed unsurmountable have now whclly disappeared? 

Professor Muensterberg seems to show either a lack 
of information about recent developments of the pacifist 
movement or a cynical desire to condemn a promising 
plan which might run counter to the interest of a nation 
bent on universal dominion. 








THE PERVERSION OF THANKSGIVING DAY 
T is the irony of history that the Pilgrim Fathers 
should be credited with the establishment of that 

which they abhorred, a formal holiday, and that we, in 

“celebrating Thanksgiving Day,” look upon ourselves as 

following in their footsteps when we are actually vio- 

lating their fundamental principles. Pastor Robinson 
cast off all the fixed fasts and feasts of the Church of 

England, believing that they led to formalism, ecc‘esi- 

asticism and superstition. The American people have 

mostly departed from this opinion. Even the “May- 
flower” descendants have reintroduced Christmas and 
are gradually coming to observe Easter and Good Fri- 
day. This they have a perfect right to do, and their 
puritanic ancestors would be last to reproach them for 
thus acting in accordance with their consciences, tho it 
involved deviation from the footsteps of their fore- 
fathers. But we may imagine that the Pilgrim Fathers, 
if they returned to earth in November, might use some 
harsh language, not merely about the way their descend- 
ants observe Thanksgiving Day, but also about their 
observing it at all. 

The legal institution of Thanksgiving Day dates back 
to 1637, when the Plymouth magistrates past an ordi- 
nance 


that it be in the power of the governor and assistants to 
command solemn days of humiliation and also for thanks- 
giving as occasion shall be offered. 


The words we have italicized contain the essence of 
the idea. The Plymouth magistracy did not ordain that 
henceforth and forever the people should proceed to be 
thankful on the last Thursday of November every year, 
rain or shine. They were too sensible for that. They em- 
powered the governor to appoint such solemn days at 
any appropriate time, that is, whenever there was some- 
thing special to be glad or sorry about. The first Thanks- 
giving was held in 1621 after the first harvest, a great 
event, a unique occasion, for it meant relief from immi- 
nent starvation and the assurance that they could get a 
living in these western wilds. The people felt thankful 
and they kept Thanksgiving. But when other harvests 
came along with monotonous regularity they ceased to 
feel that first spontaneous gratitude for an unexpected 
blessing, and so Thanksgiving in time became perfunc- 


tory and meaningless as a harvest festival. And now 
how can we expect the millions of dwellers in our cities 
to thrill at the thought of harvest time when all they 
know of it is that the price of wheat drops on Exchange 
and big pumpkins appear in the restaurant windows? We 
shall have much to be thankful for on November 25, but 
so we have on every day. Those who started Thanksgiv- 
ing Day did not overlook this fact. They devoted more 
time to giving thanks every day than we do once a year. 
If we are satisfied with the way in which the last Thurs- 
day of November is observed and think it ought to be 
kept as a holiday in the interests of religion or sport, 


well and good. But let us not hold Plymouth responsible 
for it. 


THE FRINGED GENTIAN 


AVE you ever had the good fortune during the 
days when October was burning the forest with 
fire of red and gold, or when the Indian summer was 
lingering in the frosty lap of November, when the 
bloom of asters and golden rod was faded; have you 
ever had the good fortune, while the slanting sun was 
beaming warm from the blue sky, to come across a 
wide stretch of moist meadow, bluer than the sky it- 
self, deeper blue, violet tinted, where a myriad eyes of 
the fringed gentian face heaven in daring rivalry of 
color? If such a rare sight you shall ever see mark it in 
your diary as one of the blessedest days of your life. 
There are other gentians, all worthy but none so 
glorious as this. In this country the closed gentian has 
an unsurpassed blue color, but it has not the courage 
with open petals to face the sun. The dwarf Swiss gen- 
tian is charming on the mountain slopes, and deserves 
the praise it receives for daring the Alpine hights. 

Very different is our blue beauty. It grows two or 
three feet tall and may have fifty stems on a single 
plant, each topped with a single blossom. Nothing can be 
richer than the rare sight of a field of these countless 
flowers opening their blue eyes within their fringe of 
lashes to greet the morning sun. From the blossom tube, 
which is roomy enough for a bumble bee to rest in it, the 
petals have spread out foursquare, like a Greek cross, 
each tipped with its copious fringe. 

The fringed gentian is a flower of mystery. It is 
not often met with, but when it comes it comes in 
squadrons; but why is it that next year and the year 
after there will scarcely be a flower found? Has not 
this annual seeded itself? Does it blossom so late that 
the seeds are not perfected? The botanists do not tell 
us. Why should we know all of nature’s secrets? 

Brave, beautiful flower that has clad itself in the 
richest of all the colors of the spectrum, that it may 
dare the frost and snow of the expiring year! 

So the glory of sunset pleases us more than all the 
gaudy shows of blinding noon. So the tempered cour- 
age of age is finer than the ceaseless activities of young 
manhood. Till the second snow spreads its white car- 
pet over the meadow the brave gentian will lift its eye 
of faith to heaven. "Twas . 


Just before the snows 
There came a purple creature 
That ravished all the hill; 
And sunshine hid her forehead, 
And mockery was still— 

The frosts were her condition, 
The Tyrean would not come 
Until the North evoked it— 
“Creator! shall I bloom?” 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























THE GREAT WAR 


November 1—Germans take Serbian 
arsenal of Kragujevatz. Steamer 
“Hocking” under American flag 
seized by British warship. 

November 2—Asquith explains situa- 
tion to Parliament. Germans take 
new Serbian capital of Tchatchak. 

November 3—Austrians repel Italian 
attacks on Gérz. Germans attempt 


to reach Riga from west along 
Gulf. 

November 4—Zaimis ministry over- 
thrown in Greece. German _ sub- 
marines pass Gibraltar and sink 
two French and_ one Italian 
steamer. 


November 5—Russians repulsed on 
Strypa river, Galicia. Germans re- 
pulsed at La Courtine, Champagne. 

November 6—Bulgars take Nish. 
Kitchener leaves for Balkans. 

November 7—American note protest- 
ing against British interference 
with American commerce published. 
Skouloudis forms Greek cabinet. 




















Nish, the ancient Roman 
7 gm city of Niassus, the 

birthplace of Constan- 
tine the Great, the stronghold of the 
Turks, the old Serbian capital and since 
the first bombardment of Belgrade in 
August, 1914, the seat of the Serbian 
Government, has now fallen into the 
hands of the enemy. The Bulgars ad- 
vancing on the Sofia-Nish railroad took 
first Pirot and next Bela Palanka, then 
encompassing the city from the north- 
east began a three day bombardment 
of its defenses, finally carrying it by 
storm. 

The Germans advancing southward 
on the railroad from Belgrade are now 
only about twenty-five miles away and 
doubtless the connection will soon be 
made with the Bulgars at Nish and then 
they will be in possession of a thru 
railroad route to Constantinople by 
which munitions may be sent to the 
Turks at the Dardanelles and Asiatic 
Turkey drawn upon for the men and 
food now so needed by the Central 
Powers. By the capture of the region 
between the Danube and the Mlava 
rivers the Germans have, as we ex- 
plained last week, obtained possession 
of rich copper mines which will tend 
to relieve their lack of this essential 
material for the manufacture of muni- 
tions. It is said that the Serbians flood- 
ed the mines and disabled the machin- 
ery but they can probably be put into 
working order again. Preparations were 
made in’ advance by the Berlin Gov- 
ernment for opening up the mines and 
by the time they were captured car- 
loads of coke from Hungary were al- 
ready on the move and mining engin- 
eers were waiting in Belgrade to take 
charge of the work. 

The invasion of Serbia is proceding 
like clockwork and the armies of Aus- 
trians, Germans and Bulgars entering 
from the west, north and south have 
met in the middle according to the time 


schedule. The Serbian Government, 


foreseeing the fall of Nish, took refuge 
in Tchatchak on the branch railroad 
leading west to Ushitza, but the Aus- 
tro-German forces closed in on the new 


capital from the west, north and east 
and soon captured it. The Austrian 
army advancing eastward from Bosnia 
made connections with the railroad at 
Ushitza while the army of General von 
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SERBIA CUT TO PIECES 


The little kingdom of Serbia is being rapidly dissected. The southern part has been separated 
from the northern by the Bulgarian raid which, passing thru Kustendil and Uskub, extended 
to the Albanian border. The three armies which simultaneously invaded northern Serbia from the 
east, the north and the west have met in the Morava Valley. When the war broke out the capital 
was changed from Belgrade to Nish and, when Nish was threatened, to Tchatchak. All three of 
these are now in the hands of the invaders. The Franco-British arrived at Salonica too late to 
rescue Serbia, but are holding the mountain passes between Prelepe and Veles against the 
Bulgarian attack 
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Kévess from the east and the army of 
General von Gallwitz from the north 
met before Kragujezatz, the arsenal of 
Serbia. The place was strongly fortified 
and well stocked with munitions but 
the rapid advance of the Teutonic 
forces disconcerted the defenders and 
they saw that they would be unable to 
hold it. So they blew up the arms fac- 
tory and the magazines and retired into 
the mountain fastnesses behind. The 
Serbian troops who were left behind 
to protect the retreating army held 
their position until their trenches were 
flattened out by the German shells and 
then in some cases died to the last man 
rather than surrender. 

South of Nish the Bulgars apparently 
hold the railroad all the way to Veles. 
The rest of it from Krivolak to Salo- 
nica is in possession of the French, un- 
der General Sarrail. The Serbs in this 
region, cut off from those of the north, 
have joined with the French troops in 
defending Bobuna Pass thru which the 
Bulgars attempted to advance from 
Veles to Monastir. A contingent of 
British cavalry is said to be near Mon- 
astir, probably to protect the border 
from attack by the Albanians. The AI- 
banians have a fierce hatred for the 
Serbs and would be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of revenge for the cruelty prac- 
tised upon them during the Serbian in- 
vasion and the annexation of Albanian 
towns by Serbia after the Balkan war. 


The Greek Government is 
again upset and the ques- 
tion of the attitude of 
Greece in the Great War is still in the 
balance. The next few weeks will prob- 
ably determine whether the King of 
Greece is an autocrat or a constitution- 
al ruler. Ex-Premier Venizelos, who 
commands a majority of the Chamber 
of Deputies, holds that Greece is bound 
by the treaty with Serbia to go to the 
help of that country in her distress, but 
King Constantine is strongly opposed 
to the participation of Greece in the 
war un'ess, indeed, it is on the German 
side. When Bulgaria mobilized the 
King consented to the mobilization of 
the Greek army, but that is as far as 
he would go. When Premier Venizelos 
tried to use the army against Bulgaria 
the King dismissed him and established 
a new ministry under Zaimis. 

But the Zaimis cabinet was voted 
down in the session of November 4 by 
a majority of 147 to 114. The occasion 
was a trivial one. General Yanakitsas. 
Minister of War. had brought in a bill 
for extra pay for the army officers 
called to the colors. A Venizeélist 
deputy challenged his right to take 
part in legislation and used language 
which the Minister of War considered 
insulting. The deputy was called to 
order and apologized, but the offended 
general stalked out angrily. The Veni- 
zelists then demanded an apology frora 
General Yanakitsas, which the Premier 
refused, but was voted down in conse- 
quence. 

In the ensuing debate Venizelos was 
asked by an opponent if he thought the 
King wished the country’s destruction 
and in his reply he stated his position 
in the following frank language: 


The Greek 
Crisis 


I should have preferred not to drag the 
King’s name into the discussion, but since 
you ask me I will say that in a constitu- 
tional Government the Crown has no place 
in responsibilities. Only foolish political 
leaders can think of hiding behind the 
Crown, which is irresponsible, for if they 
admit that in a parliamentary Govern- 
ment there can be such a thing as a Crown 
policy, they are unworthy to represent a 
free and sovereign people. 

No, the King does not wish the coun- 
try’s destruction. That is absurd. But our 
state is a democracy presided over by the 
King and the whole responsibility rests 
with the Cabinet. If you want monarchy, 
say so openly, and call for the necessary 
changes in the Constitution; but your ef- 
forts will be unavailing, because the na- 
tion wants the Constitution to remain as 
it is. 


Venizelos also disclosed some of the 
secrets of his negotiations with the 
Allies. He stated that the offer of 
Cyprus by Great Britain was uncondi- 
tional and that the Allies had offered 
Greece the Bulgarian territory in 
Thrace and a large area in Asia if 
Greece would contribute part of her 
fleet. 

The political situation is a perplex- 
ing one. Venizelos does not wish to re- 
sume power unless he can make war 
upon Bulgaria. But no ministry can 
command a majority in the Chamber 
without his approval. If the King dis- 
solves parliament no other can be elect- 
ed while the troops are mobilized. A 
new cabinet has been formed with 
Skouloudis in place of Zaimis, but 
otherwise much the same membership. 

Lord Kitchener, the British Minister 
of War, who has left London on some 
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CAN HE PREVENT CONSCRIPTION? 
The Earl of Derby, to whom has been entrusted 
the last campaign for volunteers for the Eng- 
lish army. If his efforts are successful conscrip- 
tion may be avoided. He was with Lord Roberts 

in South Africa 


unknown mission in the Near East, 
may possibly be able to settle the Bal- 
kan tangle. 


Taking advantage of 
the weakening of the 
German and Austrian 
forces the Russians are making ener- 
getic attacks at various points along 
the line from the Gulf of Riga to Ga- 
licia and in some cases have succeeded 
in pushing back the German front. 
Their greatest gain is in Galicia, south 
of Tarnopol. Here three tributaries of 
the Dniester, running south about ten 
miles apart, form a series of moats 
which the Russians in their retirement 
successively defended. The first Ger- 
man drive thru Galicia was halted at 
the westernmost of these three rivers, 
the Zlota Lipa. Their second advance 
carried them beyond the next river, the 
Strypa, and nearly to the third, the 
Sereth River. 

But recently the Russians have 
turned tables, and not only driven the 
Germans back to the Strypa but crost 
that river and took the town of Siem- 
kowce on its western bank. The Ger- 
mans, however, soon regained the west- 
ern side and attacked the Russians in 
the forests between the Strypa and the 
Sereth. Both sides claim the capture 
of several thousand prisoners here. 

In the north the two important com- 
mercial cities of Dvinsk and Riga, 
which two months ago were thought to 
be almost within the German grasp, are 
still stoutly defended and the Germans 
have made no perceptible progress of 
late. Dvinsk is protected on the south 
and west by a group of lakes and in- 
tervening marsh land. Here Hinden- 
burg should be in his element since it 
resembles the Mazurian lake region of 
East Prussia where he used to conduct 
his maneuvers before the war and 
where he gained his great victory over 
the Russians a year ago last August. 
But the Russians in their own swamps 
seem to be more than a match for him 
and by a recent attack forced the Ger- 
mans from the position they had gained 
between Lake Swenton and Lake IIsen, 
which lie about ten miles west of 
Dvinsk. But here also the Germans 
have since regained most of their lost 
ground. 

Foiled in their attempt to take Riga 
from the south the Germans have un- 
dertaken an attack from a new quar- 
ter. They have advanced along the 
southern shore of the Gulf of Riga and 
reached the river about twenty miles 
west of Riga. But being so near to the 
water they are exposed to the fire of 
the Russian naval guns. The British 
submarines and the Russian fleet in the 
Baltic have been so successful of late 
in their attacks upon the German 
transports and merchant marine that 
the army attacking Riga is obliged to 
depend for its supplies and reinforce- 
ments upon the temporary military 
railroads which they have constructed 
to connect with Memel in East Prussia. 

The Berlin war office reports the 
capture of 41,000 Russian and Serbian 
prisoners, and 70 machine guns during 
the month of October. Of these 14,780 
are credited to the army group under 
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Field Marshal von Hindenburg, oper- 
ating near Riga and Dvinsk, and 12,092 
to Field Marshal von Mackensen, who 
is invading Serbia. 

Russia as well as France, England, 
Italy and Greece has a cabinet crisis. 
Three members of the Ministry are said 
to have resigned, including Sergius Sa- 
zonoff, who as Foreign Minister had 
charge of the recent Balkan negotia- 
tions which turned out so unfortunate- 
ly for the Allies. 


Premier Asquith won an- 
other parliamentary vic- 
tory by his explanation 
of the conduct of the war to the House 
of Commons. The opposition which last 
week was clamorous for extensive cab- 
inet changes has been quieted if not 
satisfied. The moment, he said, “calls 
for three things: A proper sense of per- 
spective, a limited stock of patience and 
overflowing reservoirs of courage, both 
active and passive.” He believed the 
nation possest these qualities despite 
“the small coterie of professional whim- 
perers which keeps our enemies sup- 
plied daily with a diet of false hopes.” 

In August of last year the British 
Government was prepared to send 
abroad six infantry and two cavalry 
divisions. Now Sir John French had not 
far short of a million men. Canada had 
contributed 96,000 men, Australia 92,- 
000, New Zealand 25,000, South Africa 
after conquering German Southwest 
Africa had sent 6500, Newfoundland 
1600 and the West Indies 2000. The 
Admiralty had transported 2,500,000 
troops, 320,000 sick and wounded, 
2,500,000 tons of supplies and 800,000 
horses and the loss of life on a thou- 
sand voyages had been less than a tenth 
of one per cent. 

In France and Flanders up to the 
end of October the casualties amounted 
to 377,000 men. The. Germans had not 
been able to gain a foot of ground in 
this section since last April. The Ger- 
man fleet was locked up in the Baltic 
and its operations confined to the 
sporadic operations of a few sub- 
marines. 

In regard to the Gallipoli campaign 
for which the Government has been 
most criticized the Premier explained 
that the naval attack upon the Dardan- 
elles was undertaken after full consul- 
tation with military experts and had 
been approved by the French Admir- 
alty and the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
altho Sir John Fisher was doubtful 
about it. It was hoped to open com- 
munication with the Black Sea and to 
influence the Balkan nations in favor 
of the Allies. The failure of the oper- 
ations on the peninsula was the keenest 
disappointment of the war. Mr. As- 
quith continued: 

It is yet premature to form a judgment 
whether the Dardanelles expedition ought 
to have been undertaken, but it is worth 
while to consider what would have hap- 
pened if it had not been undertaken. The 
Russians, who already had begun their re- 
treat in Poland, would probably have had 
a severe setback in the Caucasus, the 
Turks probably would have organized a 
great attack on Egypt, the expedition in 
Mesopotamia probably would have been 
swept out of existence and Bulgaria cer- 


Asquith’s 
Explanation 


tainly would have joined our opponents 
months earlier. Moreover, it should be re- 
membered that the forces of Gallipoli are 
still holding 200,000 Turks. 


The efforts of the Allies to obtain 
unity among the Balkan states had been 
a disappointment and a failure. 


Critics think that greater successes 
might have been attained, but they leave 
one or two points out of account, one be- 
ing that unity of direction is an impor- 
tant asset in diplomacy as in strategy. 
Germany had that advantage thruout, but 








AMERICAN PROTEST 
AGAINST ENGLAND’S UN- 
LAWFUL BLOCKADE 


The note sent on October 21 by 
Secretary of State Lansing to 
Ambassador Page for presentation 
to Sir Edward Grey concludes as 
follows: 


I believe it has been conclusively 
shown that the methods sought to be 
employed by Great Britain to obtain 
and use evidence of enemy destina- 
tion of cargoes bound for neutral 
ports and to impose a contraband 
character upon such cargoes are with- 
out justification; that the blockade, 
upon which such methods are partly 
founded, is ineffective, illegal, and in- 
defensible; that the judicial pro- 
cedure offered as a means of repara- 
tion for an international injury is 
inherently defective for the purpose; 
and that in many cases jurisdiction is 
asserted in violation of the law of 
nations. The United States, therefore, 
cannot submit to the curtailment of 
its neutral rights by these measures, 
which are admittedly retaliatory, and 
therefore illegal, in conception and in 
nature, and intended to punish the 
enemies of Great Britain for alleged 
illegalities on their part. The United 
States might not be in a position to 
object to them if its interests and the 
interests of all neutrals were unaf- 
fected by them, but, being affected, — 
it cannot with complacence suffer 
further subordination of its rights 
and interests to the plea that the ex- 
ceptional geographic position of the 
enemies of Great Britain requires or 
justifies oppressive and illegal prac- 
tises. 

The Government of the United 
States desires, therefore, to impress 
most earnestly upon His Majesty’s 
Government that it must insist that 
the relations between it and His Ma- 
jesty’s Government be governed, not 
by a policy of expediency, but by 
those established rules of interna- 
tional conduct upon which Great Bri- 
tain in the past has held the United 
States to account when the latter na- 
tion was a belligerent engaged in a 
struggle for national existence. It is 
of the highest importance to neutrals 
not only of the present day but of the 
future that the principles of interna- 
tional right be maintained unim- 
paired. 

This task of championing the in- 
tegrity of neutral rights, which have 
received the sanction of the civilized 
world against the lawless conduct of 
belligerents arising out of the bitter- 
ness of the great conflict which is 
now wasting the countries of Europe, 
the United States unhesitatingly as- 
sumes, and to the accomplishment of 
that task it will devote its energies, 
exercizing always that impartiality 
which from the outbreak of the war 
it has sought to exercize in its rela- 
tions with the warring nations. 


ROBERT LANSING 




















the Allies had to consult at every impor- 
tant step and with the best will in the 
world there must be degrees of angle and 
point of view in such matters. Another dif- 
ficulty was the mutual animosity of the 
Balkan States, still another that until the 
last moment the Allies had every reason 
to believe that Greece would observe 
her treaty obligations to Serbia. 

Serbia is now left to meet without 
Greek support a frontal invasion on her 
Austro-German side and an attack by the 
Bulgarians. But Great Britain cannot al- 
low Serbia to become the prey of this 
sinister and nefarious combination. Her 
independence is regarded by us as one of 
the essential objects of the war. 


The Sei f The steamer “Hock- 
th » eckin oF ing,” sailing under the 
7 ocking American flag from 


New York to Norfolk, Virginia, was 
captured at sea by a British warship 
and taken to Halifax where it will be 
brought before a prize court to deter- 
mine ownership. The seizure of a ves- 
sel under such circumstances is con- 
trary to Article 57 of the Declaration 
of London, which states that the char- 
acter of a vessel is determined by the 
flag which she is entitled to fly. But a 
British Order in Council of October 20 
repudiated Article 57 and France took 
the same action. The British Govern- 
ment takes the ground that the country 
to which a vessel belongs depends not 
upon her legal flag, but upon the na- 
tionality of her actual owners and has 
announced that it will not recognize 
the transfer to American registry of 
vessels formerly flying foreign flags if 
enemy capital is actually represented 
in the company to which the vessel was 
transferred. It is said that orders have 
been issued to the British patroling 
warships to seize any vessels flying the 
American flag which are owned by 
companies in which it is suspected 
German capital is concerned: The ves- 
sels now under American registry are 
especially under suspicion. One of 
them is the “Hocking,” which was 
formerly the Norwegian “Solweig” but 
became the Danish “Ameland” and 
later the Dutch “Gronland,” until 
finally it was purchased by the Ameri- 
can Transatlantic Company of New 
York. This company, the British claim, 
is capitalized by Krupp. The president 
of the company, Richard Wagner, 
states that no German, Austrian or 
Turkish capital is represented in the 
company, and he protests that the 
British have no right to seize a vessel 
flying the American flag, which never 
belonged to a belligerent and is now 
wholly owned by Americans, while it 
is proceeding in ballast from one 
American port to another. 

Secretary Lansing has sent a note of 
protest to Great Britain in which he 
specifies 275 cases of the illegal seizure 
or detention of American vessels from 
March to June. We quote the conclu- 
sion of the note in another column. 


, The President, ad- 
pont ae dressing 800 Demo- 

crats assembled to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Manhattan Club, in 
New York, on the 4th, spoke in sup- 
port of the new military and naval 
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plans. At the beginning, having defined 
the principles and ambition of the 
American people, he declared it to be 
his belief that we would “never take 
another foot of territory by conquest,” 
and never seek to make an independent 
people subject to our dominion. He 
was sure that in no man’s mind had 
been raised the question of the wilful 
use of force on our part against any 
nation. If we shoyld develop military 
or naval force, the world might rest as- 
sured that we were gathering the force, 
not for attack, not for aggression, not 
for the satisfaction of any political or 
international ambition, “but merely to 
make sure of our own security. We 
have it in mind,” he continued, “‘to be 
prepared, not for war, but only for de- 
fence, and with the thought constantly 
in our minds that the principles we 
hold most dear can be achieved by the 
slow processes of history only in the 
kindly and wholesome atmosphere of 
peace.” 

But there should be a great body of 
citizens who have received at least the 
most rudimentary and necessary forms 
of military training, and the nation 
should have the munitions and supplies 
which they would need if they should 
be called into action. He then spoke of 
the proposed small increase of the 
regular army, the projected Continen- 
tal Army of 400,000, the intended ad- 
ditional grant of aid to the National 
Guard, and the program for enlarging 
the navy. With respect to the navy, it 
was only necessary that we should 
hasten “our pace in a policy we have 
long been pursuing,” with a definite 
plan looking well into the future. There 
was no panic haste in the matter. The 
country was not threatened from any 
quarter. But “under the new world 
conditions we had become thoughtful 
of the things which all reasonable men 
consider necessary for security and 
self-defense on the part of every nation 
confronted with the great enterprise of 
human liberty and independence.” 

Was not the plan sane and reason- 
able? Did it not conform to our ancient 
traditions? It represented the best pro- 
fessional and expert judgment of the 
country. He should ask for it the sup- 
port of men of all shades of political 
opinion. He was speaking as the trustee 
and guardian of a nation’s rights, and 
would not be doing his duty if he 
should not “speak in terms of the deep- 
est solemnity of the urgency and ne- 
cessity of preparing ourselves to guard 
and protect the rights and privileges of 
our people.” 

Voices had been raised here profess- 
ing to be the voices of Americans 
which were not in truth American, 
“but which spoke alien sympathies and 
came from men who loved other coun- 
tries better than they loved America, 
men who had forgotten that their chief 
and only allegiance was to the great 
Government under which they live.” 
But the vast majority of those who 
had come to take advantage of Amer- 
ica’s hospitality were not represented 
by these men, who were the spokesmen 
of small groups “whom it is high time 
that the nation should call to a reckon- 


ing.” He was confident that upon the 
first occasion or first definite challenge, 
the real voice of the nation would 
speak forth in tones which no man 
could doubt, and with commands which 
no man would dare to gainsay or resist. 


.. On the following day 

Mr. Bryan ™ Mr. Bryan published a 
Opposition statement in opposition, 
saying that he had read the Presi- 
dent’s speech “with sorrow and con- 
cern.” Mr. Wilson, he continued, had 
announced a policy which had never 
before been adopted in this country or 
indorsed by any party. The proposed 
plans were a departure from our tradi- 
tions and a reversal of our national 
policy. They were not only a menace 
to our peace and safety, but a chal- 
lenge to the spirit of Christianity, 
which teaches us to influence others by 
example rather than by exciting fear. 
The plea that we should be prepared 
not for aggression, but for defense, 
was the one on which all preparation 
for war had been made. “Speak softly 
but carry a big stick” was a delusive 
maxim employed by those who put 
their faith in force. Why reverse our 
policy at this time? The President ad- 
mitted that there was no reason for a 
change. Why choose this time for revo- 
lutionizing our national theories and 
for encouraging the nations of Europe 
in their fatal folly by imitating them? 
By taking up such a policy, we 
might stimulate all Latin-America to 
preparation and do infinite harm. He 








REFERENDUMS 


New short ballot Constitution de- 
feated in New York by 460,000. 
Prohibition defeated in Ohio by 
70,000. 

Proposal to bond New Jersey for 
$1,000,000 to purchase tract for 
potable water supply defeated. 


GOVERNORS 


Kentucky—Augustus O. Stanley, 
Democrat, probably succeeds 
James B. McCreary, Democrat. 


Official count may be required. 
Maryland—Emerson C. Harring- 
ton, Democrat, succeeds Phillips 
L. Goldsborough, Republican. 3500 
majority. 

Massachusetts—Samuel W. Mc- 
Call, Republican, succeeds David 
I. Walsh, Democrat. 6600 majority. 
Mississippi—Theodore G. Bilbo, 
Democrat, succeeds Earl Brewer, 
Democrat. 


LEGISLATURES 


Kentucky—r etains 
majority. 
Maryland—retains Democratic 
majority. 

Massachusetts — Republican 
jority increased. 

New Jersey—Republican ma- 
jority increased. 

New York—retains Republican 
majority. 


Democratic 


ma- 























felt sure that taxpayers were not in 
favor of paying the cost of it. There 
had never been a time in fifty years 
when there was less reason for in- 
creasing the military and naval ex- 
penses. He hoped the President had 
not been deceived by the atmosphere of 
the Manhattan Club, “the one place 
where the mammon-worshipping por- 
tion of the Democratic party meets to 
exchange compliments.” 

Robert M. Thompson, president of 
the Navy League, has asked Mr. Bryan 
to repudiate or to accept responsibility 
for the statement said to have been 
made by him in a recent public ad- 
dress that the League is “the paid 
agent of ammunition makers and ship 
builders.” - 

Secretary Garrison has published the 
details of his plans, the main features 
of which have been shown in these 
pages. The increase of the regular 
army is from 108,008 to 141,843. It is 
proposed that $20,000,000 a year, for 
four. years, shall be expended upon 
coast defences, and $26,000,000 a year 
in accumulating reserves of arms and 
munitions; also that the Federal grant 
to the State Militia shall be increased 
from $6,614,532 to $10,000,000. Secre- 
tary Garrison would open the Conti- 
nental Army to the militia, permitting 
individual members or organizations of 
the National Guard to enter it, rank 
for rank and grade for grade. 


At the elections held on 
the 2d, action was 
taken upon woman suf- 
frage constitutional amendments in 
New York, Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts. In the first of these states the 
majority against the proposed amend- 
ment was about 195,000. The question 
cannot come before the people again at 
the polls until 1919. At a large meet- 
ing of advocates of woman suffrage in 
New York City, after the election, 
$100,000 was pledged by organizations 
and individuals for the support of a 
new campaign. The amendment was 
lost in Massachusetts by a majority of 
132,083, and in Pennsylvania the ma- 


Results of 
the Elections 


‘ jority against it was 59,300. 


For the first time in five years the 
Massachusetts Republicans elected 
their candidate for Governor, Samuel 
W. McCall’s majority over David I. 
Walsh, the present Governor, being 
about 6000. The Progressive party, 
which had 128,000 votes two years ago, 
and 32,000 last year, had only a little 
more than 7000 at this election. This 
was not enough, under the law, to give 
the party a place on the ballot next 
year. There were Republican gains in 
the Legislature, where the party has 
had a majority. In New York the work 
of the Constitutional Convention, 
which was in session for several 
months, and which proposed an elab- 
orate revision, was rejected by a ma- 
jority of about 470,000. The Republi- 
cans retained their majority of almost 
two to one in the Legislature. One So- 
cialist, Abraham I. Shiplacoff, was 
elected from Brooklyn. In Philadelphia 
the Republicans elected Thomas B. 
Smith Mayor by 80,000 majority, thus 
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defeating the independents who have 
recently been in power. They control 
the new City Council. Maryland Demo- 
crats elected E. C. Harrington Gov- 
ernor, but his majority was less than 
4000. In Kentucky it is thought that 
the result can be determined only by 
the official count. Augustus O. Stanley, 
Democrat, probably has been elected 
Governor, but the latest returns give 
him a majority of only 621. 

For the second time in two.years 
statewide prohibition was defeated in 
Ohio, but the majority against it. was 
reduced from 84,000 to 40,000. In New 
Jersey the Republicans made gains in 
the Legislature. Theodore G. Bilbo was 
elected Governor of Mississippi. There 
were Congressional elections in five dis- 
tricts. When Congress assembles in De- 
cember, the House will be composed of 
230 Democrats, 196 Republicans, 7 
Progressives, 1 Independent, and 1 So- 
cialist. John J. Fitzgerald, Democrat, 
who has been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, was a candi- 
date for Judge of the Supreme Court 
at last week’s election in New York, 
and was defeated. Therefore he re- 
mains in the House. 

In Detroit there was a majority of 
8298 against the pronosed purchase of 
the street railways by the city. Rev. 
George R. Lunn. Socialist. wos elected 
Mayor of Schenectady. New York. a 
second time. In Salem Massachusetts, 
the voters rejected the comission 
form of government, which t'e city 
had had for two years, and by a ma- 
jority of 445 restored the Mayor and 
Aldermen. 


Ari ’s Ali The Supreme Court 
rizonas “lien has decided that Ari- 

Labor Law zona’s_ Anti - Alien 
Labor Law is unconstitutional. This 
law, enacted about a year ago by the 
votes of the people in accordance with 
the initiative process, provided that at 
least 80 per cent of the employees of 
any company, firm or individual em- 
ploying more than five persons must be 
electors or natives of this country. It 
was aimed at Japanese and Mexicans 
employed in the mines and on the 
ranches. Suit was brought by an Aus- 
trian cook named Raich. who had been 
discharged by his employer. Several 
foreign Governments have protested 
against the statute. 

The court holds that it is at variance 
with the Fourteenth Amendment. “It 
requires no argument to show,” said 
Justice Hughes in announcing the de- 
cision, “that the right to work for a 
living in the common occupations of 
the community is of the very essence 
of the personal freedom and opportun- 
ity that it was the purpose of the Four- 
teenth Amendment to secure. If this 
could be refused solely on the ground 
of race or nationality. the prohibition 
of the denial to any person of the equal 
protection of the laws would be a bar- 
ren form of words.” 


. ‘ Villa besieged Agua 
Villa Fails at Prieta. which adjoins 
Agua Prieta Douglas. Arizona. for 


three days, and then withdrew to Naco. 
thirty miles west of Agua Prieta and 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


Massachusetts rejects amendment 
by vote of 2 to 1. 164,505 votes 
cast in its favor. 

New York rejects amendment by 
vote of 5 to 4. 514,198 votes cast 
in its favor. 

Pennsylvania rejects amendment 
by vote of 7 to 6. 310,000 votes 
cast in its favor. 

Total of approximately 1,000,000 
votes for woman suffrage out of 
2,400,000 votes cast. 

Within a year voters of three more 
states must decide the question: 
Iowa at the primary elections in 
June, and South Dakota and West 
Virginia in the regular fall elec- 
tions of 1916. 

The National Woman Suffrage || 
Association and the state organ- 
izations plan to work together in 
the campaign for the Federal 
Amendment, to be presented at the 
next session of Congress. 

There are now twelve suffrage 
states: Arizona, California, Col- 
orado, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming. Twenty 
more states have partial woman 
suffrage. 




















also near the boundary. Carranza had 
sent 4500 men to reinforce the be- 
sieged garrison. These soldiers were 
permitted to go by rail thru United 
States territory. Angry because our 
Government had granted this permis- 
sion, Villa said he would fight the 
American army and that he no longer 
cared what might happen to foreigners 
in the territory under his control. The 
reinforcements raised the garrison to 
7500 men. As they were strongly in- 
trenched and well supplied with artil- 
lery and machine guns, Villa, with 12,- 
000, could not overcome them. In the 
three days of fighting, one American 
private soldier, guarding a _ supply 
wagon in Douglas, was killed, and six 
(a corporal, a sergeant, and four pri- 
vates) were wounded. Both armies had 
been warned by General Funston that 
they must not shoot across the border 
line. 

In his official report he says that the 
chief offenders were men in the Car- 
ranza garrison, and that Carranza’s 
soldiers deliberately fired upon a group 
of American officers who were 200 
yards from the boundary. After his re- 
treat to Naco, Villa asserted that four 
Americans—two surgeons and two 
chauffeurs—had been killed by Car- 
ranza’s men while they were giving aid 
to the wounded, under the protection 
of the Red Cross. This was false. The 
four men were held as prisoners by 
Villa, who robbed them, condemned 
them to death and then set them free. 
They made their way into Arizona. 
Obregon has come up from the south to 
take command and pursue Villa, who is 
moving westward to attack Guaymas. 
Obregon’s offer of amnesty to Villa’s 
men provides that each infantryman 


shall receive $50, and each cavalryman 
$100, with free transportation to their 
homes. The Villa garrison at Ojinaga, 
on the Texas border, has gone over to 
Carranza, who obtains full control of 
the state of Jalisco by the submission 
of Villa leaders there. 

Jose Orozco, recently tried in Texas 
for violation of the neutrality laws, 
convicted and sentenced to be impris- 
oned for a year and a half, has made a 
confession to the Federal District At- 
torney about Huerta’s plans. He asserts 
that the Huerta group had $11,000,- 
000, 6000 rifles and 10,000,000 rounds 
of ammunition. Pascual Orozco was to 
be commander of their army. Huerta is 
seriously ill and has been removed 
from the prison at Ft. Bliss to his 
daughter’s house in San Antonio. 


Japan is exerting 
all her influence 
to prevent the 
restoration of the monarchy in China. 
On October 16 she asked the friendly 
Powers to join with her.in urging upon 
the Chinese Government a postpone- 
ment of the decision as to form of gov- 
ernment. Russia and Great Britain ac- 
cepted and joined in the protest. 
France and the United States declined 
to take any official action. It was stat- 
ed, however, that the French Govern- 
ment gave its friendly and unofficial 
support to the action of the three 
Powers but owing to the sweeping 
changes in the cabinet could not give 
consideration to foreign affairs. 

The representatives of Russia, Great 
Britain and Japan in Peking pointed 
out to the Chinese Foreign office that 
the proclamation of a monarchy, while 
it would not alter the existing state of 
things generally, might very likely lead 
to disorders owing to the strong repub- 
lican party in different parts of China. 
They said that if disorders occurred, 
foreign interests would inevitably suf- 
fer, especially the missionary interests, 
and, consequently, they hoped that 
while the European war lasted no 
change would be made in the name or 
the title of the Chinese Government. 
They fully recognized the fact that the 
existing government under Yuan Shih- 
kai formed the best guarantee for the 
preservation of order. 

In reply the Chinese Foreign Office 
stated that the decision had been re- 
ferred to the people and that it was im- 
possible to withdraw or postpone it. 
The Japanese Government is not satis- 
fied with the Chinese reply and has 
asked for an explanation of it. 

The elections are, as was expected, 
going as Yuan Shih-kai desires they 
should. It is announced from Peking 
that fifteen of the eighteen provinces 
have voted unanimously in favor of a 
monarchy with Yuan Shih-kai as Em- 
peror. The delegates elected by the 
notables of the provinces are expected 
to meet in Peking the last of this month 
and vote upon the new constitution and 
the form of government. The represen- 
tatives of the Allied Powers accuse the 
Germans of instigating the monarch- 
ical movement for the purpose of in- 
volving Japan in a continental conflict. 


The Question of the 
Chinese Monarchy 











IS ENGLAND MAKING GOODr 


HENEVER I am asked 
by Americans about our 
raising of the British 


Army and the question of service 
therein, its equipment and transport, 
I refer them, and have been so doing 
for fifteen months, to the history of 
their own country from 1861 until 
the end of the Civil War. 

The parallels between our respec- 
tive cases are so numerous that it is 
quite easy for any American to un- 
derstand the great difficulty of rais- 
ing an army from a democracy well 
organized, as we are, for sea war- 
fare, but almost unprepared for war 
on land. 

The authorities do not permit one 
to say, and I would not if I could, 
lest the Germans should get to 
know, exactly how many recruits we 
have raised by the voluntary sys- 
tem. It is more than two millions. 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
have also contributed nobly to swell 
this astounding figure. The number 
of volunteers raised in Great Brit- 
ain is the more remarkable inasmuch 
as we are an island people and know 
little more of the war than you do, 
nay, owing to our censor, even less. 

During my travels in the United 
States I have had many conversa- 
tions with people in the Middle 
West as to the value of a navy for 
the United States. I have talked with 
American citizens who have never 
seen the sea. It is difficult to explain 
to some of them that a battleship 
is not a useless luxury. Some Amer- 
icans have even explained to me that 
the best preparation for war is to 
have no navy at all! Now inasmuch 
as England is an island, and a very 
small one, it has never been difficult 
to persuade our people that ships 
and sailors are essential, but it has 
always been difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to get them to prepare an army 
of any serious dimensions. When the 
war broke out we had a perfect fleet, 
which since then has even been 
greatly enlarged, a fleet which pre- 
vents any German ship, mercantile 
or naval, from showing itself with 
safety in any sea in the world. 

But we had an army, by compari- 
son with European armies, not very 
much larger than yours. We had 
suddenly to call to arms and equip 
these millions of young men, very 
few of whom understood anything 
about the war and its cause, and who 
were, at first, simply fired with 
anger at the outrage on Belgium and 
the horrible atrocities revealed by 
the Germans themselves in German 
documents which became public. By 
dint of a gigantic campaign of ad- 
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BY LORD NORTHCLIFFE 








The American people, who have 
the unique opportunity of hearing 
day by day both sides of the war 
story, have been amazed at the 
success of the British censorship 
in keeping the English people in 
the dark about what their enemies 
were doing and thinking and about 
the progress of their own cam- 
paigns. The British Government 
prohibits the circulation of liter- 
ature from enemy countries and 
sometimes does not even allow the 
publication of the official German 
statements. The consequence of 
this is that the English public have 
had some rude awakenings to dis- 
agreeable truths when too late to 
remedy the faults and they have 
come quite naturally to distrust 
the Government. The papers edit- 
ed by Lord Northcliffe have done 
their best, without violating the 
censorship regulations, to awaken 
the British people to a realization 
of the _ difficulties confronting 
them. Time and again Lord North- 
cliffe’s “London Times” and the 
“Daily Mail” have disclosed some 
administrative or military incom- 
petency and have been furiously 
denounced by their competitors as 
guilty of false libel, but in each 
instance it has later turned out 
that Lord Northcliffe was right 
and the revelation has led to meas- 
ures for rectifying the error. “The 
Independent” does not always agree 
with Lord Northeliffe’s political 
views, but we believe that in the 
future it will be recognized that 
his journals have done patriotic 
service in this crisis in the history 
of Great Britain—TuHeE Epiror. 




















vertising these more than two mil- 
lions of men have rallied to the col- 
ors, together with some thirty thou- 
sand who have been hastily made 
into officers. 

At the outbreak of war many peo- 
ple shook their heads at the prospect 
of these young clerks, stenogra- 
phers, stock brokers, store-keepers, 
actors, doctors, editors, reporters, 
artists, miners, factory hands and 
others being of any use against the 
highly trained soldiers of Germany. 
But, as a matter of fact, in the su- 
preme test of the long, terrible win- 
ter in the trenches and the advance 
against the machine-gun fire of the 
enemy, these young men—probably 
because we are, like you, a nation 
of game players, football and the 
like—have done at least as well as 
the Germans. In all matters where 
individual courage and responsibil- 
ity are concerned they have proved 
far more efficient than our enemy. 
It is notable that the saying should 


run thru Germany, “No one returns 
from Ypres,” for it is at Ypres that 
we face them and have barred the 
road to Calais. 

The difficulty of the men has not 
been so great as that of the equip- 
ment. It is only when you get in the 
trail of an army that you realize 
how much a soldier needs. There is 
the boot question, the belt question, 
the matter of summer and winter 
clothes, underclothes, more than one 
kind of cap or hat, and, now, armor. 
There is the soldier’s rifle and there 
are his machine guns, trench mor- 
tars, field artillery, heavy artillery, 
bombs, periscopes, even short dag- 
gers, which are now taking the place 
of bayonets in some parts of the fir- 
ing line. I have made several visits 
to the scene of war, and each time 
have come back amazed at the giant 
appetite of the monster which eats 
up material as quickly as it eats up 
men. The whole business is horribly 
wasteful, but one must take it as it 
is. It is war. 

We have made the mistakes of a 
democracy, obviously the worst form 
of government for waging war. We 
have made the mistakes of our slow- 
ness of temperament and in our be- 
lief in politicians, who seem quite 
big in times of peace, but have 
shrunk to the size of very small men 
now that they are up against some- 
thing really large. 

But we have recruited well, and 
as I write we are on the eve of a 
further attempt at recruiting. It is 
a kind of compromise between vol- 
untary enlistment and conscription. 
It is an attempt to bring men into 
the ranks by the personal canvass 
of men not themselves eligible for 
military service, and is being direct- 
ed by the machinery of the various 
political organizations working in 
harmony one with the other and 
with the voluntary recruiting bodies 
that have come into existence since 
the beginning of the war. But I do 
not think that it will be final. In the 
last resort we shall be obliged to fol- 
low Lincoln’s example and enforce 
conscription, the “draft” as you 
called it. I believe it will be largely 
successful, and I believe that it will 
be a means of teaching our people 
how serious the war is. They do not 
know the dangers that beset our Em- 
pire during this conflict, because 
they have been rigorously shut off 
from news of the war owing to the 
intense stupidity and lack of patri- 
otism of the censorship. 

When the war began, it was un- 
derstood that the censor was em- 
ployed for the laudable purpose of 
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preventing the Germans from know- 
ing what we were about and what 
preparations we had made. It soon 
became a machine for screening po- 
litical and other blunders. It has hid- 
den from our people and from the 
world generally many splendid deeds 
our men have accomplished, deeds 
of which the enemy full well knows 
the. weight. On the other hand, it 
has concealed from us misfortunes 
known to the Germans, and to the 
Americans and all other neutrals. I 
am entirely in favor of a censor- 
ship. I know well what happened in 
the Franco-Prussian War by the 
leakage. of military information 
thru thé press. Several unfortunate 
incidents involving the death of men 
have resulted in this war thru the 
leakage of military information. But 
the British censorship has become a 
means by which the public has been 
chloroformed into the belief that the 
task before us is comparatively 
easy. 

My own personal view of the war, 
which may, I dare say, be of very 


little account, is that which I have 
strongly exprest in the American 
newspapers since the commence- 
ment of the conflict. I have said re- 
peatedly that I thought the intense 
German attempts to reach Calais 
would prove an utter failure, and 
that they would never reach Paris. 
They are within a ring of steel on 
land, and are blockaded by the Brit- 
ish fleet. They are trying to make 
their escape in a gamble to get to 
Suez, where they hope to hold up 
the British Empire for an immense 
ransom by the seizing of the canal. 


I believe that they will get much. 


further on the road to Suez than 
they are at this day of writing, but 
with a great deal of knowledge of 
Germans and of Germany I have 
never had any belief in their ability 
to defeat the Anglo-Saxon in war or 
any other great test of character. 
They are a world nuisance, and will 
be a world nuisance for years to 
come, for the war cannot, in my 
judgment, be a short one. They have 
produced death and havoc on a scale 


unknown in the world’s history. 
They are causing an upheaval that 
has no precedent during the Chris- 
tian era. 

I am not sure that the upheaval 
will be bad for the world. It will 
prove an abiding advertisement of 
the evils of a military oligarchy. It 
will also show the free and easy na- 
tions, like the English and the 
Americans, that a little more na- 
tional codrdination and a little less 
“freedom” might be for the welfare 
of the state. But to imagine that 
people with the horrors of Louvain, 
Termonde and the rest in their sys- 
tems can ever dominate is to at- 
tempt to prove that Magna Charta, 
Cromwell, the Puritan Fathers, 
1776, Trafalgar, Waterloo and Lin- 
coln were vain and worthless. I do 
not think that any American of Eng- 
lish, Scotch or Irish descent will be 
inclined lightly to tear out those 
pages from that history of freedom, 
which each of us carries in his mind 
from childhood upward. 


London 


WHY GERMANY MUST LOSE 


and the experts of the Allied 

nations have been discussing 
with growing insistence the ultimate 
defeat of the Austro-German alliance 
thru the mere process of attrition. 
Despite the splendid achievements of 
the Central Powers in the field, their 
enemies have continued to point out 
that unless they were able to get a 
decision over one of the nations 
leagued against them and force it to 
make a separate peace, the doom of 
the two Kaisers was as certain as 
that of our own Confederacy, and for 
precisely the same reasons. 

At the basis of this calculation lies 
the transparent fact that the Central 
Powers are greatly outmatched in 
population. Together Austria and 
Germany contained at the outbreak 
of the war some 117,000,000 people. 
The European population of their 
enemies, Italy included, was above 
270,000,000. If the war were to be 
protracted, with no change in the 
alignment, the exhaustion of the 
powers with the smaller resources in 
men was bound to come far in ad- 
vance of the exhaustion of their foes. 

Now at the close of the first year 
of fighting, say on August 15, the 
date when the real German offensive 
began in 1914, the Austro-German 
alliance had not succeeded in dispos- 
ing of any one of their four foes, 


[- OR many months now the press 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 








Students of the war—which in- 
cludes everybody—in New York 
found very soon after hostilities 
began that the editorial comment 
in the New York “Evening Sun” 
was superior for clarity and au- 
thority to the average discussion 
of the war’s strategy. Subse- 
quently Mr. Simonds, who based 
these editorials on long study of 
European strategical problems, be- 
came editorial writer for the New 
York “Tribune,” where he con- 
tinued his illuminating articles. Mr. 
Simonds has gathered his editorials 
into two small volumes, “The Great 
War, the First Phase” and “The 
Second Phase.” His contributions 
to various newspapers and maga- 
zines have made his work familiar 
all over the country.—THE EpITor. 




















they had not achieved a separate 
peace, altho they had sought a de- 
cision, first against France and then 
against Russia, and in both cases 
had won magnificent triumphs. Now 
it is of utmost importance to dis- 
cover, so far as is possible, what had 
been the progress of attrition, for it 
is clear that with any reliable figures 
it would be possible to get some use- 
ful glimpse of the probable duration 
of the war and the approximate time 
when attrition would become actu- 
ally effective and the armies of the 


lesser nations would begin to dimin- 
ish actually, their reserves having 
been exhausted. 

On the subject of the German losses 
there have been an endless num- 
ber of speculations. Some of them 
I shall mention presently. But at the 
moment I prefer to deal with some- 
thing better than all speculation, 
and that is the official German casu- 
alty list. About the middle of Sep- 
tember there was published the tab- 
ulation of German losses, up to that 
time, or rather of the Prussian loss- . 
es. The tabulation was printed in an 
Amsterdam paper and its accuracy 
is not to be doubted. Now, since, 
roughly speaking Prussia and the 
smaller states that report with her, 
make up three-quarters of the pop- 
ulation of the German Empire, the 
further losses of Bavaria, Baden, 
Saxony and Wiirttemburg, which is- 
sue separate reports, may be easily 
calculated. 

The Prussian loss on or about Sep- . 
tember 15 was 1,920,000. One-quar- ; 
ter, the percentage of the other 
states, would be 480,000. Thus it is 
clear that the total losses for the 
German Empire reported on Sep- 
tember 15, amounted to 2,400,000. 
But experience with the reports of 
all nations indicates that they are al- 
ways far behind the date, not be- 
cause of any desire to suppress, but 
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because of the difficulties armies have neve fallen 
of tabulation, while great THE GERMAN HANDICAP below 1,500,000. 
operations, such as the Available Available The case of England is 
Russian campaign, are go- Fon ll a ee different. The British 
ing forward. Thus it is || France .. 4,000,000 1,400,000 2,600,000 1,200,000 || losses for the first year 
fair to assume that at the Britain .. 3,400,000 400,000 3,000,000 2'000,000 are officially stated to 
least the German reports Russia .. 5,000,000 3,500,000 1,500,000 1,500,000 have been 400,000, There 
are a month behind the Italy .... 1,000,000 200,000 800,000 1,000,000 have been enlisted in the 
fact of September 15. first year 3,000,000, out- 

If we start with the Allies .13,400,000 5,500,000 7,900,000 5,700,000 || side of those removed by 
assumption that the Ger- death and disability. 
man loss up to August 15 || Austria . 5,000,000 2,400,000 2,600,000 800,000 These 3,000,000 were 
was 2,400,000, it will be Germany. 6,700,000 2,400,000 4,300,000 1,900,000 available on August 15 
necessary at once to of this year. Assuming 
make certain deductions Central Britain’s loss for 1916 
for the wounded who Powers .11,700,000 4,800,000 6,900,000 2,700,000 will be at the same rate as 
have been returned to Germany’s last year, it 
duty. But here a new con- 

















sideration arises. No report is made 
by Germany or by France, whose re- 
ports are not published at all, of the 
slightly wounded and of the men in- 
capacitated temporarily or perma- 
nently by illness. In figuring per- 
manent, as contrasted with ‘tempo- 
rary casualties, the usual rule is to 
deduct twenty per cent. Now, given 
the character of the campaigns, the 
strain of the winter, it is by no 
means an exaggeration to estimate 
that those wounded who were re- 
turned to duty did not exceed those 
who were discharged or died by rea- 
son of illness. 

We may then fix at 2,400,000 the 
permanent loss of the Germans in the 
first year. Now the usual estimate 
of the percentage of the male popu- 
lation of a country available for mili- 
tary service is one-tenth. The South 
in our Civil War put a little larger 
fraction in and the North a much 
smaller. But the figure may be ac- 
cepted, and it should be remembered 
that in all calculations, both affect- 
ing German and Allied losses, the 
same ratios are applied. 

As the population of Germany at 
the outset of the war was about 
67,000,000, her available male 
strength was 6,700,000. Deducting 


2,400,000, there would remain 4,300,- 


000, the figure for August 15, 1915. 
Repeat the process and you have the 
prospective figure for German 
strength on August 15, 1916, which 
would be 1,900,000. But the German 
armies in the field have never been 
estimated at below 3,200,000 and the 
force facing the British and French 
in the west is estimated at 1,750,000, 
the minimum that can hold the lines. 
There would then be left on August 
15, 1916, but 150,000 Germans to 
face the Russians in the east. 

Now the French official estimates 
of German losses—permanent losses, 
be it understood—is,260,000 a month, 
not 200,000. Accept this figure and 
the German loss for the first twelve 
months was above 3,100,000, or al- 


most fifty per cent. And the German 
official estimates of the French loss- 
es were exactly fifty per cent, or 
2,000,000. Now if these estimates 
were correct, both the French and 
German armies would disappear in 
the next twelve months. Accepting 
the ratio used in the case of the 
Germans and reached on the basis of 
German official statistics, the loss of 
the French for the first year was 
1,400,000, their strength on August 
15, 1915, 2,600,000, and their pros- 
pective strength on August 15, 1916, 
will be 1,200,000, against 1,900,000 
for the Germans, 

The Austrian population was 
around 50,000,000. Assuming that 
Austrian casualties were on the 
same ratio as German, the first 
year’s loss was 1,800,000.: But in 
addition to battle casualties and 
wastage thru prisoners, which for 
both the French and Germans is es- 
timated at between 200,000 and 300, 
000, the Austrians lost 600,000 pris- 
oners, or 900,000 in all. The Ameri- 
can Embassy in Petrograd, which 
looks after Austrian prisoners, knew 
of nearly 700,000 last spring. Aus- 
trian total loss then for the first year 
may be fixed at 2,400,000, or the Ger- 
man figure. It is worth noting that 
the French official estimates, which 
make the totals for both much 
higher, make them approximately 
equal also. : 

There were then 2,660,000 Aus- 
trians available on August 15, 1915. 
Assuming that the casualty list be 
the same for next year, without the 
excessive loss of prisoners, which 
antedated German reorganization of 
the Hapsburg armies, the loss for 
next year will be 1,800,000 and the 
number available for service on Aug- 
ust 15, 1916, will be 800,000. But 
500,000 of these will be required to 
hold the Italians and the Serbs in 
check, and this leaves but 300,000 to 
aid the 150,000 Germans in holding 
back the Russians, whose European 


will approximate 1,000,- 
000, and Great Britain, aside from 
further gains by enlistment (and 
she has a population of 1,000,000 
available), will have 2,000,000 troops. 
to assist 1,200,000 French in holding 
back 1,750,000 Germans in the west. 
In addition, she will have her colo- 
nials and native troops, but these and 
the French colonials I am eliminat- 
ing as an offset to the Turkish and 
Bulgarian troops. I also make no 
count of Serbians and Belgians. 

In the cases of Russia and Italy we 
have a different condition. Russia’s 
male population available is practical- 
ly without limit, The only real limit 
is the number she can equip. She put 
5,000,000 in during the first year, she 
lost about 3,000,000, possibly 3,500,- 
000. Assuming she repeats the pro- 
cess, she will have on August 15, 


. 1916, 1,500,000 troops confronting 


150,000 Germans and 300,000 Aus- 
trians. As for Italy, she, too, can put 
large numbers of troops beyond her 
regular establishment in the field, 
but it is doubtful if she will attempt 
to go beyond 1,000,000. We may as- 
sume that on August 15, 1916, ‘then, 
however severe her losses, she will 
have 1,000,000 troops in the. field, 
as she had at the outset 3,500,000 
to draw from and lost less than 
200,000 in the first year. This mil- 
lion will be available against the 
500,000 Austrians on her western 
frontier. ; 

- A glance at the table published 
above will reveal the whole weight of 
the argument based on conquest by 
attrition. It will explain why the Al- 
lies are confident of winning, if their 
alliance stands until next August. It 
will explain why Germany must get 
a decision in the meantime. It will 
demonstrate why many neutral ob- 
servers hold the view, in which I 
share, that Germany has already 
lost the war. I should add that the 
figures above Seem to me too sma!! 
and that in my opinion the exhaus- 
tion will be felt before midsummer 
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TUMBLING GLACIER, ON THE NEWEST TRANSCONTINENTAL LINE 


THE GLACIER IS NEARLY TWO MILES WIDE AND FALLS 7000 FEET BETWEEN THE PHOTOGRAPH IS USED), THE MOST NORTHERLY OF CANADA’S THREE 
THE SNOW CORNICES OF MOUNT ROBSON, 13,087 FEET HIGH, INTO BERG LAKE. TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES, RECENTLY OPENED FOR THRU TRAFFIC BY A SPE- 
IT IS NEAR THE LINE OF THE CANADIAN NORTHERN (BY WHOSE PERMISSION CIAL TRAIN CARRYING A PARLIAMENTARY PARTY TO VANCOUVER AND BACK 








WAR AND THE BOOK WORLD > 


BY FREMONT RIDER 


EDITOR OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


hit in all countries by the out- 

break of the Great War than 
those which have to do with the 
making and selling of books. Natur- 
ally so: for books are not a human 
necessity like food, or a war neces- 
sity like shrapnel. They are a per- 
petual protest indeed against all that 
war stands for. 

Here in the United States the 
effect of the war on the pub- 
lishing world has been relatively 
unimportant. In the first weeks 
there was a sharp slackening; 
but now, whether as a reflex of 
our general business betterment 
or for some other reason, there is 
an equally decided betterment. The 
number of new books published— 
titles not volumes—has shown a sig- 
nificant drop since the war began, 
partly due to a natural cautiousness 
of the publishers in venturing new 
publications in these unsettled 
times, partly perhaps to an accep- 
tance of the demand for “fewer and 
better books,” which some of the 
most thoughtful men in the trade 
have been urging for several years 
past, but probably in largest meas- 
ure the result of the shutting off of 
most of our English “importations.” 
For it must be remembered that a 
very large proportion, perhaps one- 
third, of the books “published” in 
this country for the book trade are 
really imported small editions of 
English publications. These the war 
has largely shut off. Not a few in the 
trade think the American book trade 
is going to be prosperous just be- 
~ cause fewer books are being pub- 
* lished. The book production of the 
country has for some years past 
hovered around the 12,000 mark; 

and 12,000 new books a year did 
* geem to be more than the buying 
public could at once digest. 

As for distinctively “war books” 
—don’t mention them to an Ameri- 


ang businesses were harder 


*s.can’ publisher! Some fingers were 


badly burned last fall and winter. 
Of course good books always sell, no 
matter what their subject matter, 
but just now a war flavor seems, if 
anything, to handicap a book here. 
Great Britain is, of course, clos- 
est to our sympathies, and her book 
publishing and selling are in closest 
touch with our own. In general, and 
despite some recovery this fall, the 
war has “cut the heart out” of Eng- 
lish publishing. Large proportions 
of the staffs of book establishments 
are at the front; many authors are 
there, too, and about <«]l that is be- 


ing written has a war tinge. Surest 
indication of all, the literary jour- 
nals afe flying flags of distress, our 
old friend Notes and Queries nearly 
going under recently, while the 
Bookseller has turned temporarily 
from a weekly to a monthly and the 
Book Monthly =from monthly to 
quarterly. The retail trade has kept 
going, largely thru the increased 
sale of the cheap six penny, seven 
penny and shilling reprints and the 
even cheaper pamphlets, of which the 
war has brought a flood. Indeed “the 
return of the pamphleteer” has been 
one of the phenomena of the war ev- 
erywhere, but especially in England. 

And everybody in England be- 
lieves the worst is yet to come. It 
will be some years probably before 
book business is entirely normal 
again. The economic load of war is 
going to be heavy even after the 
conflict ceases, Fewer books will be 
the rule in England for the course 
of the war at least, and fewer sales 
of those. But that will mean that the 
second rate book will find it harder 
to be born—so hard times*may not 
prove an unmixed evil. 

In France the book trade was 
practically paralyzed at mobiliza- 
tion. Authors, publishers, printers 
and readers were alike sent to the 
trenches and for months, except for 
books on some aspect of the war, 
there has been a practical dearth of 
new publications. Of late there has 
been some betterment, but for the 
present the trade is in hibernation. 

But what of Germany, where, of 
all countries, book publishing is 
most solidly entrenched and where, 
of all countries, most has been done 
by governmental agency to succor 
staggering businesses? It must be 
confest that most of the help the 
German book trade has received 
from its government this. time has 
been negative. However much the 
government may have wanted and 
expected war, the German book 
trade certainly did neither. It was 
in mid-eelebration of its really re- 
markable Exposition of the Graphic 
Arts at Leipzig—and the war 
knocked that into a deficit of thou- 
sands of marks. Then, not content 
with calling two-thirds of its men 
off to war or war occupations, the 
government called in from the pub- 
lishers all their copper photo-plates 
and electrotype plates and “shells” 
(from which most book printing is 
done nowadays) to make ammuni- 
tion of. Then, when the book trade 
was getting over the first blow and 


developing a nice little trade in the 
guide books of the invaded terri- 
tories, came a governmental ver- 
boten on certain indicated guide- 
books, certain classes of military 
works, nearly all maps, etc., etc.— 
and these, in most cases, practically 
the only things that were selling. 
And last of all, when the greatest 
German antiquarian booksellers, 
who do a world-wide business, were 
congratulating themselves that at 
least that business could not all be 
taken away, came a more stringent 
censorship that ruled that all for- 
eign correspondence had to be in 
German and that no code would be 
permitted. This shut down on all 
traffic in the classics and with for- 
eigners unable to correspond in Ger- 
man, and that meant most of it. 

And yet the German book trade 
has survived. Hundreds of periodi- 
cals have suspended publication; 
many, no doubt, permanently, the 
great and growing scarcity of paper 
—another peculiarly German prob- 
lem—cutting a figure here. Many 
well-known publishers and authors 
and thousands of the publishing and 
allied trades have been killed in 
battle. But the Bérsenblatt, the 
great German book trade news- 
paper, was still at last accounts ap- 
pearing daily, as usual, filling up its 
barren pages with military adver- 
tisements begging for literature for 
the trenches. Stricken tho it is, pub- 
lishing little new but war books, the 
German book trade with admirable 
spirit is still holding on, caring for 
its own distress and doing besides 
an immense work of book distribu- 
tion for the soldiers. 

In Belgium the book trade—and 
it was a flourishing one, too, before 
the war—has, so far as the Belgians 
are concerned, ceased to exist. Rus- 
sia and Italy we know little about; 
their periodicals reach us fairly 
regularly; probably their book pub- 
lishing also has been comparatively 
little affected as yet. Australia and 
Canada, reflecting the mother coun- 
try, reported havoc at first and tell 
us of caution or stringency now. In 
short the literary world has re- 
ceived in the year past the greatest, 
most nearly universal jolt in its ex- 
perience. In 1913, according to the 
figures compiled by Le Droit d’Au- 
teur, the Swiss international copy- 
right authority, the world’s output 
of books was approaching the 180,- 
000 mark; it is doubtful if in 1915 
it will reach 100,000. 
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WHAT AMERICA READS 
WHILE EUROPE FIGHTS 


A REVIEW OF THE NEW SEASON’S BOOKS 








Four American 
Biographies 


ASILY the most important and 

most interesting of the season’s 

output in biography is the Life and 
Letters of John Hay. Nature made him 
a poet, and he gave us “Jim Bludso” 
and “Liberty”; “Castilian Days” he 
also gave us. Nature placed him in the 
path of opportunity and she seized him 
and carried him thru statesmanship to 
a second fame. As secretary to Lincoln 
he rendered skilful and true service. 
“The Great Companion” is the title of 
the four chapters that show the com- 
radeship in humor, sympathy, and en- 
deavor of the two men. After this con- 
fidence and intimacy, John Hay was 
equipped for any responsibility that 
could fall to him. 

The revelation of a really lovable 
man is always welcome to the reader, 
and that Mr. Thayer gives us; the 
pages are sunny with the charm of 
John Hay. The intimate Lincoln touch- 
es are to be treasured, and there is his- 
torical interest concerning the war and 
its leaders, and much as to later men, 
Howells, and Evarts, McKinley, Root, 
and Roosevelt. 

The unsuspecting reader seeking re- 
lief from today’s alarms will be star- 
tled when he is told that it fell to Hay 
“both as Ambassador and Secretary of 
State, to guard the United States 
against the earliest masked assaults of 
Germany.” Further on in the chapter 
on “The German Menace” is shown 
somewhat of a plan to gather the 
United States, thru the German-Amer- 
icans, under the wings of the Hohen- 
zollern Eagle. The publication of this 
vivid chapter just now is surprizingly 
interesting. 

Occasionally touching on _ subjects 
and men dealt with in the Hay biog- 
raphy, notably on Mr. Roosevelt. 
George Haven Putnam’s Memories of 
a Publisher, 1865-1915, has a collateral 
interest. This autobiography brings to 
mind two other American autobiogra- 
phies, those of Joseph Jefferson and 
Andrew D. White, almost contempo- 
rary, yet moving in other orbits. Still, 
one may easily imagine the three men 
under the same roof in New York, 
either the Century Club or wherever 
the genius of Rip van Winkle might 
dictate, and with them might have been 
the late John Bigelow, whose recently 
published autobiography is a monu- 
ment to the veteran. Dr. Putnam’s title 
is too narrow. He is truly a publisher 
with a long and good record, but he 
was a soldier, too, and he is a reform- 
er to whom city and state are debtors, 
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and then an author. He is, in a meas- 
ure, a historian of his times, to take a 
phrase from Harper’s famous letter 
to Mr Blaine, writing a clear narra- 
tive that rapidly notes the leading in- 
cidents and touches neatly on the char- 
acteristics of the men he writes about. 
The book reminds one of good dinner- 
table reminiscence or evening talks. It 
is this intimate or unstaged quality 
that gives worth to his many anecdotes 
of honored men, Gladstone, Blackmore, 
Curtis, Roosevelt, Maitland, Uchida, 
Stevenson, and Fiske, of President 
Lincoln, and General Grant. These are 
very human stories and some are 
tagged with a shake of the head and 
a forgiving smile. Dr. Putnam’s own 
accounts of his grand jury work, the 
battle for copyright, and of the Inde- 
pendent and Reform movements in 
city government are matters of per- 
manent record and, as far as they go, 
must be accepted. 

Still another biography, of very high 
value concerning somewhat different 
human interests, is that of Henry Cod- 
man Potter, by Dean Hodges. Bishop 
Potter may be said to have been born 
and trained for the large official ser- 
vice that he well performed. 

If ever a man looked the part of a 
bishop, Dr. Potter did, as tho even if 
he said nothing it would be impressive. 
He was a notable leader, a man of the 
world as well as a churchman, a 
preacher of power and welcome as an 
orator in politics or at dinners, capable 
in negotiation and tactful in diplomacy. 
He wanted always to be doing some- 
thing, and to have his people doing 
something. “Growth” might have been 
his watchword. His presence in New 
York was almost dynamic and was em- 
phatically felt from the time he set foot 
in the city. Canon Schwab had prepared 
much of this book when death held his 
hand, but Dr. Hodges has admirably 
finished the work thus begun, and his 
own biography might well be included 
with the books by Liddon, Benson, and 


Newbolt, which Bishop Potter com- 
mends as text books on the work and 
activity of Minister and Church. But 
while the book might answer this use- 
ful purpose, it amply presents Dr. Pot- 
ter’s wider service as a Christian citi- 
zen in the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation as well as in the St. Andrew’s 
Society, and in the movements for good 
government, and better social condi- 
tions. 

It is a happy fact that the father of 
his country is perpetually contempo- 
rary. Some one has said that Washing- 
ton must have been a wonderful man to 
see, that in all the thousand represen- 
tations of him, no artist had yet 
robbed him of a look of greatness and 
dignity. It may be said in addition that 
biographers also all leave him still 
towering among men. We hope that 
the time may never come when there 
is not a call for yet another life of him, 
a study or sketch from some new angle. 
The book at hand is George Washing- 
ton: Farmer. He was a “man in love 
with the soil,” says our author, and 
despite some drawbacks, he made a 
great success at farming both before 
and after his success in nation culture. 

The book is, of course, not scientific, 
but is what it should be, a very read- 
able account of Washington in every 
day private life—his testing of crops, 
dealing with markets, management 
of slaves (and regret that he had to 
manage them), his domestic affairs, 
something of his guests and something 
of his family. The illustrations are 
good and pertinent. 


The Life of John Hay, by W. Roscoe Thayer. 
2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. Memories oj 
a Publisher, 1865-1915, by George Haven Put- 
nam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. Henry Codman 
Potter, by George Hodges. The Macmillan Co. 
$3.50. George Washington: Farmer, by Paul 
Leland Haworth. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-  - 
Merrill Co. $1.50. . 


T he War 


Nothing of human interest is un- 
affected by the great war. Art and 
literature as well as politics and eco- 
nomics will never be the same again. 
The changes in philosophical and reli- 
gious opinion are likely to prove more 
permanent and important than the 
changes in national boundaries. This is 
beginning to be realized and so we find 
the new books are not confined to the 
causes of the war and its progress, but 
treat of its aspects from various stand- 
points. 

A Hilltop on the Marne, by Mildred 
Aldrich, is one of the few war books 
that are real literature, that are worth 
reading, apart from the information 
they contain. That a Boston woman 
seeking seclusioh in an out of the way 
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French hamlet should have found her- 
self at just the point reached by the 
German wave at its hight is too im- 
probable to be invented; it had to hap- 
pen. How she felt about it may be seen 
from her answer to the French officers 
who inquired how it chanced that she, 
a foreigner, should be living alone on 
top of a hill in the midst of the war: 

I answered frankly, as if these men 
were old friends, and not the acquaintances 
of an hour, that, as I was, as they could 
see, no longer young, very tired, and yet 
not weary with life, but more interested 
than my strength allowed, I had sought 
a pleasant retreat for my old age—not too 
far from the city of my Love—and 
that I had chosen this hilltop for the sake 
of the panorama spread out before me; 
that I had loved it every day more than 
the day before; and that exactly three 
months after I had sat down on this hill- 
top this awful war had marched to within 
sight of my gate, and banged its cannon 
and flung its deadly bombs right under my 
“i you know, every mother’s son of them 
threw back his head—and laughed aloud. 

Made in Germany, altho by an Amer- 
ican clergyman, the Rev. Franklin M. 
Sprague, exceeds in the violence of its 
partizanship the literature of the na- 
tions at war. We sympathize with his 
moral indignation at the atrocities and 
violations of international law, but his 
book would have been more effective if 
he had been less reckless in his lan- 
guage and inaccurate in citations. We 
agree with his denunciation of Ger- 
many for violating the neutrality of 
Belgium, but would it not be well at 
least to mention in this connection the 
violation of Chinese neutrality by 
Japan, of Persian neutrality by Russia 
and England and of Greek neutrality 
by England and France during the 
war? Mr. Roosevelt contributes a pref- 
ace in which he expresses approval of 
Mr. Sprague’s attack on the pacifists 
and his criticism of the President for 
not intervening in behalf of Belgium. 

War, Science and Civilization differs 
from most of these: books in coming 
from the mind of a scientist, William 
E. Ritter, Director of the Scripps In- 
stitution for Biological Research of. the 
University of California. The question 
he considers is: “Can a way be found 
whereby the nations of the world, some 
of which truly need a larger share of 
nature’s wealth than they possess, 
while others possess more than they 
really need, may adjust their relative 
needs without resort to war?” He rec- 
ognizes what the legal-minded writers 
ignore, that the partition of the earth 
among the several nations, according 
to historic claims, is not a just one and 
cannot endure. Unless, then, some ra- 
tional and peaceful way of changing 
national boundaries to fit growing races 
is found wars are inevitable and these 
will be of increasing frequency and 
greater destructiveness. Professor Rit- 
ter’s style is so heavy and obscure as 
to make the book hard reading, but it 
is worth the effort. 

In other and happier times The Heart 
of Europe, by Ralph Adams Cram, 
would be a peaceful work of art and 
history, with no more belligerency 
than is inevitable when an author wor- 
ships at the shrine of the Gothic and 


detests all others. But now its descrip- 
tions of the cathedral of Rheims, the 
cloth hall of Ypres, the hétel de ville 
of Arras and other architectural vic- 
tims of the war are written with pas- 
sion and pathos. Why could not the 
Great War just have been fought out 
in Tibet or Sahara instead of where 
the monuments of medieval art are 
thickest? The buildings and pictures of 
Flanders and northern France have 
been “written up” from the tourist 
standpoint hundreds of times before, 
but this volume is worth a hundred 
such, because Mr. Cram knows how to 
explain to us how these masterpieces 
came to be produced and why we can- 
not produce them now. 

Professor Clapp holds the Depart- 
ment of Economics in New York Uni- 
versity. His volume, The Economic As- 
pects of the War, is a detailed study of 
the effect on American and other neu- 
tral commerce of the British orders in 
Council which extend the meaning of 
contraband goods and allow detention 
or capture of neutral vessels carrying 
wheat, cotton, copper, etc., assumed to 
be destined for German consumption. 
It is a severe arraignment of the Brit- 
ish policy. The author makes it per- 
fectly clear that international law as 
hitherto understood and as defined in 
the Declaration of London has been 
violated in the largely successful Brit- 
ish attempt to suppress all German 
commerce and that without a technical 
blockade of the German ports. 

The editor of the London Economist, 
F. W. Hirst, brings out a careful study 
of the Political Economy of War—not 
of this war alone, but of war in gen- 
eral from the seventeenth century to 
the present. He shows how the arma- 
ment manufacturers of different coun- 
tries have for years worked together 
to pile burdens upon the people. He 
estimates the cost of previous wars and 
shows how they were ultimately paid 
for. The present war has already eaten 
up four years of British and six years 
of German savings. He fears that the 
war will not end until the wealth of 
the belligerent countries is dissipated 
and their credit exhausted. 

This war, like every other, will give 
rise to many controversies as to what 
mistakes were made at critical points 
and who was to blame for them. Al- 
ready we begin to hear them, altho in 
the absence of full official reports such 
discussion is largely hypothetical. Count 
Charles de Souza and Major Haldane 
Macfall in their ambiguously named 
volume, Germany in Defeat, analyze 
the strategy of the war on the western 
front up to the battle of the Marne and 
discuss a number of interesting ques- 
tions in a very outspoken way. They 
blame General Larenzac, commander of 
the Fifth Freneh Army, for the de- 
feat at Mons which came near destroy- 
ing the British contingent. The failure 
of the Germans to conquer France they 
credit to Joffre’s strategy and Foch’s 
attack at Fére Champenoise on Sep- 
tember 8, 1914. They differ from most 
commentators in holding that the Ger- 
mans could not have taken Paris at 
that time and did not intend to. But 


whether they are right or wrong in 
their criticism, they analyze the cam- 
paign with acuteness and state their 
points clearly with the aid of battle- 
maps. 

One of the best descriptions of the 
present war was written a few months 
before it broke out, by Frederick Pal- 
mer, in his novel, “The Last Shot.” We 
can only hope, we can hardly expect, 
that the real war will end as his 
imaginary war did, in a real peace. As 
the only official representative of the 
American press with the British army 
in France, Mr. Palmer had exceptional 
opportunities for observation and we 
all know that he has exceptional powers 
of expression. In My Year of the Great 
War he deals with the human element 
and does not discuss questions of 
strategy. With the scenes of life in the 
trenches and back of them we are by 
this time all rather familiar, but the 
final chapters of the book, in which he 
describes the British navy, the silent 
reserve force which yet dominates the 
war, have novelty as well as interest. 
We cannot forbear to quote some pas- 
sages of his impressions as he sees the 
greatest fleet the world has ever known 
steam out of its haven: 

One division, two divisions, four ships, 
eight Dreadnoughts—even a squadron com- 
ing out of a harbor numbs the faculties 
with a sense of its might. Sixteen—twenty 
—twenty-four—it was the unending num- 
bers of this procession of sea-power which 
was most impressive. An hour passed and 
all were not by. One sat down for a few 
minutes behind the wind screen of the 
destroyer’s bridge, only to look back and 
see more dreadnoughts going by. One had 
not realized that there were so many in 
the harbor. He had a suspicion that Ad- 
miral Jellicoe was a conjuror who could 
take dreadnoughts out of a hat. The first 
was lost in the gathering darkness far out 
in the North Sea, and still the cloud of 
smoke over the anchorage was as thick as 
ever; still the black plumes kept appear- 
ing around the bend. . . . 

One’s imagination sped across. seas 
where he had cruised into harbors that he 
knew and across continents that he knew. 
He was trying to visualize the whole globe 
—all of it except the Baltic seas and a 
thumbmark in the center of Europe. Hong 
Kong, Melbourne, Sydney, Halifax, Cape 
Town, Bombay—yes, and Rio and Val- 
paraiso, Shanghai, San Francisco, New 
York, Boston, these and the lands back of 
them where countless millions dwell were 
all safe behind the barrier of that fleet. 

The volume entitled J’Accuse! which 
created such a sensation in Europe 
when it was published in Switzerland 
last spring, will not in America pro- 
duce such an impression, for it covers 
the same ground as many earlier books. 
Its chief significance is, of course, that 
it was written by a German and con- 
demns Germany, both for precipitat- 
ing the war without reason and for 
brutality in the field. The Germans say 
that the author is Dr. Richard Grelling, 
“a fugitive from justice’ on account 
of his “shady transactions.” But it does 
not matter who he is or what he has 
done. The argument of the book is 
clear and keen and the evidence sup- 
porting it is given by quotations in the 
text, so the reader can form his own 
opinion. The military situation, of 
course, has changed since the book was 
written to the advantage of Germany, 
but the moral case against Germany 
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has been strengthened rather than 
weakened by the later course of the 
war. The author looks forward to the 
overthrow of the monarchy as the only 
assurance of peace. 

Senator Albert J. Beveridge, in 
What Is Back of the War? approaches 
the question in a different way than 
other writers. He is concerned with 
the opinions of the belligerent peoples 
and went to Europe to find out what is 
being said and published in the news- 
papers. He interviewed all sorts and 
conditions of men on both sides from 
the Kaiser to a London cabby, includ- 
ing such diverse minds as Hindenburg 
and Bergson, Harnack and Hervé, Sii- 
dermann and Shaw, Tirpitz and 
Bryce. Surely no interviewer ever 
bagged such big game in one short 
season. Besides this he had a chance 
to see the fighting lines of both the east 
and the west. He reports what he saw 
and heard with impartiality, but seems 
to be more favorably imprest with 

‘Germany than with France and with 
France than with England. 
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All Round the World 


Books of travel are not a large part 
of the season’s output, tho what there 
are take one well over the globe, 
from the Battery to the Pole and 
around. Starting then from the Bat- 
tery, Sarah Comstock’s Old Roads 
from the Heart of New York is a prac- 
tical and attractive guide. Illustrated 
by excellent photographs, it describes 
the historical and picturesque features 
lying within a:thirty mile radius of 
the Battery. Its itinerary will be useful 
to all who still love the ancient sport 
of tramping as well as to those who 
wish objectives for short auto trips. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hale tried nothing 
over-venturesome in their outing de- 
scribed in We Discover New England. 
Starting from Fifth avenue they fol- 
lowed the Connecticut thru Massa- 
chusetts, branched off to the Win- 
ooski, climbed the White Mountains 
and descended on the other side to 
touch the corner of Maine. Via Boston 
and Newport they struck that most ex- 
cellent auto road skirting the Sound, 
and stopped at Norwalk to get a 
charming sketch of the Royal George 
Inn. But pleasant chat about familiar 
regions is by no means without inter- 
est, and Mr. Hale’s drawings give the 
trip individuality, over well trodden 
ground tho it be. 

From the New England meeting 
house to a Mexican cathedral is more 
than across the United States. It is 
across three centuries. Churches are, 
architecturally, the great features of 


that land,- and Mrs. John Wesley 
Butler’s account of the Historic 
Churches of Mexico is illustrated by 
many interesting photographs and full 
of the legendary lore that has gathered 
around these ancient buildings and 
their images. 

Storied Italy is Mrs. Hugh Frazer’s 
new book of entertaining chat. A native 
of Rome, her descriptions are full of 
understanding, born of long association 
and religious fellow feeling, while her 
stories, from that of St. Francesca of 
Rome to the incidents of this year’s 
earthquakes, are vivid and picturesque. 

Constantinople Old and New is not 
the very newest, as its author, H. W. 
Dwight, confesses, for the war that fills 
the last chapters is that of 1913. None 
the less it is of timely interest and the 
better work because there is no at- 
tempt to even it with the latest bulle- 
tin. It is written con amore, by one 
who has known the city long and well. 
Born in Scutari, with amusing recol- 
lections of the life there, he dwells ap- 
preciatively on little known attractions 
and beauties, and the descriptions as 
much as the uncommon illustrations— 
there are more than 150 of them— 
make the reader wonder anxiously if 
this loveliness also be doomed. It is a 
pity we are driven to such heavy paper 
for our illustrated books, and that a 
volume as delightful to read as to look 
at should be such a weight. 

The journey recounted in The New 
Russia, by Alan Lethbridge, ended 
with the opening of the war, and the 
most picturesque pages are those de- 
scribing the Cossack messenger giving 
the warning to the men in the fields 
and the trip down the Irtish with the 
reservists. The wanderings were in the 
little visited regions of the White Sea 
and the Urals, and the book discusses 
the vastness of the untouched re- 
sources and the trade opportunities as 
well as the life and the scenery. The 
picture of these Russians is happy and 
attractive, a novelty which makes one 
hope that some of the views of them 
by their own people are exaggerated. 
Naturally the point of view is English, 
and there are interesting analyses of 
the anti-German feeling that the writ- 
er found everywhere, among small 
trade folk as well as among those of 
the higher class. 

The Southern Congo, as seen thru 
the eyes of the business man, is what 
one may find in J. B. Thornhill’s Ad- 
ventures in Africa. He describes not 
the land, nor the life of the native, but 
the plans and the daily doings of the 
white men engaged in opening up the 
continent. The varied dangers incident 
to mining and bridge and railroad 
building in this new land with some 
good hunting stories are tersely told, 
while a discussion of the Congo rub- 
ber trade and of what appears far 
worse to Mr. Thornhill, the Portuguese 
slave trade, are perhaps the most note- 
worthy features of the book. 

Mrs. Jack London’s Log of the 
Snark is a leisurely, entertaining nar- 
rative of those leisurely, entertaining 
but distinctly trying eighteen months 
between San Francisco and Australia, 


of which her husband’s “Cruise of the 
Snark” is the earlier fruit. Mrs. Lon- 
don, however, does not trespass on his 
preserves, and has no dearth of adven- 
tures for her own use. Of these the 
night at Malu and the visit to the furry 
folk of New Hebrides strike a stay-at- 
home as far more uncomfortable than 
any combination of storm and coral 
reef. Dangers were made up for, how- 
ever, by all sorts of entertaining hap- 
penings among the islands of the south 
seas, and, for those who love to know 
how that strange bird, the author, dis- 
ports himself, there are many amusing 
allusions to the Skipper of the Snark. 

The Voyages of Capt. Scott, retold 
by Charles Turley from “The Voyage 
of the Discovery” and “Capt. Scott’s 
Last Expedition,” is most skillfully 
done. As tho one were with them the 
reader feels the courage of the men. 
the lovableness of the leader, the pit- 
eousness of the dogs, the enthusiasm of 
the quest, the daily privations, the dis- 
appointment, the inevitable tragedy. 
Barrie’s delightful introduction pre- 
sents the reader at the outset to Scott 
the man.. The photographs are full of 
interest, and really beautiful are the 
reproductions of the watercolors made 
by Dr. Wilson, who died with his leader. 


Old Roads from the Heart of New York, by 
Sarah Comstock. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 
We Discover New England, by Louise Closser 
Hale. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. Historic Churchex 
of Mexico, by Mrs. John Wesley egy The 
Abingdon Press. $1.50. Storied Italy, by Mrs. 
Hugh Fraser. Dodd, Mead & Co. $38.50. Con- 
stantinople Old and New, by H. G. Dwight. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. The New Russia. 
by Alan Lethbridge. E. P. Dutton & Co. $5. 
Adventures in Africa, by J. B. Thornhill. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50. The Log of the 
Snark, by Charmian K. London. The Mac- 
millan Co. $2.50. The Voyages of Capt. Scott. 
by Charles Turley. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


Stories to Taste 


After a thoughtful interlude in 
which it pondered on all things prob- 
lematical, fiction once more trips the 
light fantastic toe for the entertain- 
ment of the workaday world. There 
is a little aftermath of seriousness, 
however, in such books as Henry New- 
bolt’s Aladore and God’s Man, by 
George Bronson Howard. Both are tales 
of knight-errants of large ideals who. 
sally forth to remodel the universe, but 
the contrast of treatment could hardly 
be greater. The first is an allegory, a 


.quaint romance in which the knight is 


permitted to find the city of his vision, 
but the latter is twentieth century real- 
ism and thrusts its knight into jail. In 
some phases Mr. Howard has done a 
brilliant piece of work, but in his at- 
tempt to encompass the economic con- 
ditions of the big city, to flash upon 
his pages each passing scene, each 
character with which L’Hommedieu 
comes in contact, the book becomes too. 
kaleidoscopic to be unified. 

Jack London, too, is prodding the so- 
cial conscience of the “cotton-wool citi- 
zens” and under his graphic pen, the 
process is harrowing. The Star-Rover 
is a “lifer” in a California prison who 
finds release from the torture of the 
straight-jacket in a sort of self- 
hypnosis, when his soul becomes a part 
of “other-worldness, of other-lifeness.’” 
The book is necessarily fragmentary, 
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Business is booming! 





—_ 


Dayton, Ohio. 


Merchants everywhere tell our 800 
salesmen that business is booming. 


Farmers have had two record crops, 
at big prices, with big demand at 
home and abroad. 


Stocks of manufactured material are 
short, and labor is in great demand. 


Exports largely exceed imports. 


Factories are busy, many working 
overtime. 


More freight cars are needed, and 
steamers are taxed to capacity. 
People are living better, and spend- 
ing their money more freely. 

This country has the best money in 
the world, and more of it than ever 
before. 


Such a combination of favorable 
circumstances never has occurred 
before, and probably will never 
occur again. 


Billions of dollars are passing over 
the merchants’ counters. 


The people who spend this money 
want the best service. 


They demand it in all kinds of stores, 
from the smallest to the largest. 


They get it in stores which use our 
up-to-date Cash Registers, which 
guicken service, stop mistakes, sat- 
isfy customers, and increase profits. 


Over a million merchants have 
proved our Cash Registers to be a 
business necessity. 


[Signed] 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY’S 
IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF JOHN HAY 





Boston Transcript. 


Tribune. 2 vols. 


By WILLIAM ROSCOE THAYER. 
of the time and a worthy estimate of one of our great statesmen.”— 


“A work that fills a long-felt want, and is, in its diplomatic references, 
of direct interest in the present crisis of the world’s gf 
Fully illustrated. $5.00 net. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S REMINISCENCES 


‘Easily the oustanding biography 


affairs.””"—N. 





to the present day. 


The story of a wonderfully interesting career and a 
rama of the spiritual and intellectual development of America from 1835 
Illustrated. $3.50 net. 


JOHN MUIR’S TRAVELS IN ALASKA 


consummate pano- 





This account of the wonders of our Northern possessions is one of the 
most interesting of recent travel books, while as the crowning volume of 
Muir's works it will take and hold a permanent place in American litera- 
ture. Fully illustrated. $2.50 net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY 





Testament. 
stimulating. $1.75 net. 


By WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE. 
interpretation of the development of the moral sense as shown in the Old 
Laymen and scholars will alike find this notable book most 


THE FALL OF TSINGTAU 





anese expedition. 


By JEFFERSON JONES. A graphic account of military operations in 
the Far East by the sole American journalist who accompanied the Jap- 
Illustrated. $1.75 net. 


A HILLTOP ON THE MARNE 


A new and profoundly interesting 





who was living on the “hilltop” 


unique interest. 


By MILDRED ALDRICH. These letters, written by a Boston woman 
at the time of the battle on the Marne, 
and who stayed there throughout the titanic struggle, make a book of 
Illustrations and maps. 


LETTERS ON AN ELK HUNT 


$1.25 net. 





AMERICA AT WORK 


By JOSEPH HUSBAND. 





the stock yard, ete. 


By ELINORE PRUITT STEWART. As fascinating as “The Letters 
of a Woman Homesteader” by the same author. 
form of literature has nowhere else attained such sanity, such clarity, such 
richness of simplicity.”—St. Louis Republic. 


Brilliant sketches of typical American in- 
dustries—the telephone exchange, the steel smelter, the grain elevator, 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


THE SONG OF THE LARK 


““The human document’ 


Frontispiece. $1.00 net. 





By WILLA § 


Herald, $1.40 net. 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 





CATHER. The story of 2 prima donna's life from child- 
hood on a Western ranch to international fame. 
on her previous novels, ‘O Pioneers’ 


Illustrated Holiday Bulletin sent FREE on request 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“A distinct improvement 
and ‘Alexander’s Bridge.” ”’"—N. Y. 


4 PARK STREET 
BOSTON 

















* BERMUDA 


Average Temperature 70° 
Golf - Tennis - Boating - Bathing - Cycling 
S. S. “BERMUDIAN” 


Twin screws. 10.518tonsdisplacement. Sub- 
marine signals; wireless telegraph. Reeord 
trip 39 hours 20 minutes. 


WEST INDIES 


New S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers 
fortnightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. 
Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Mar- 
tinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to 
Quebec S.S. Company, 32 Broadway, New York 


Thos. Cook & Son, 245 Broadway, New York 
Canada S. S. Lines, Ltd., Montreal 
Or Any Ticket Agent 

















Pocono Manor 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
(Pocono Summit Station, D L. & W. R. B.) 


That belated vacation,—take it among 
the hills and streams at Pocono Manor, 











That short Fall or Winter rest,—try a 
fortnight in retreat, on that 800-acre tract, 
with the “Quakers at the Manor,” com- 
fort without ostentation. Golf, tennis 
and garage; no bar or dancing. 


]. W. HURLEY, Manager 











but the consistency of viewpoint, that 
of a man diseased in mind and body, 
is rather remarkable. But in piling 
horror on horror Mr. London over- 
shoots his mark and numbs the mind 
into disbelief. 

As to those books in lighter vein, a 
fresh breeze seems to have cleared the 
air and the inrush of fall novels car- 
ries with it an unusual zest. Even Rex 
Beach has fled the vitiated atmosphere 
in which he dashed off that tawdry 
thing, “The Auction Block,” and has 
drawn a breath of fresh air on the 
Texan border. A compromising situa- 
tion in the first ten pages of Heart of 
the Sunset, a kidnapping in the last 
and one can count on sufficient hot- 
headed adventure to keep the story 
moving briskly. 

Close upon his heels follow the Wil- 
liamsons in Secret History, only light- 
ing upon that hornet’s nest in a char- 
acteristic flight of adventure, which 
whirls this time thru England, 
America and Belgium. A new story by 
those inexhaustible authors means 
merely another varied costume on the 
same dummy, one which, however, 
proves equal to the demand. 

Gouverneur Morris was apparently 
satiated with rural delights in his last. 
extravaganza, “The Seven Darlings,” 
and comes back to Broadway with 
When My Ship Comes In, yet another 
of those tales of children of nature who 
have only to step before the footlights 
to find themselves famous. However, 
Silver Sands is sufficiently off-type to 
be interesting, tho as a study of tem- 
perament, Willa S. Cather’s The Song 
of the Lark is a much finer piece of 


| work. The author traces in an unusual 


fashion not only the evolution of the 
small-town musical prodigy, but the 
struggle of inborn passion to break 
thru the racial stolidity which was at 
once her greatest hindrance and. her 
greatest asset. 

Jean of the Lazy A—artist—didn’t 
need to evolve. She was a movie find 
and knew a “punch” by instinct. When 
movie sophistication meets the sophis- 
tication of the wild west, B. M. Bower's 
story is decidedly entertaining. But 
Arthur Stringer’s Prairie Wife is the 
most gleeful soul that ever grappled 
with the rigors of ranch life, and so 
true-blue thru it all that one can revel 
in her irrepressible flippancies with a 
clear conscience. The story tells itself 
in a sort of safety-valve diary in which 
that city-bred bit of femininity alter- 
nately chuckles and wails over her 
growing pains in the big prairie. How- 
ever, the prairie, while harsh, is hardly 
as stimulating soil for transplanting as 
that of an orphanage with 113 checked 
gingham orphans, and Sallie Mac- 
Bride had been a rather carefully 
nurtured flower, too, before she found 
herself in charge of the John Grier 
Home of “Daddy-Long-Legs” fame. Her 
letters to Judy fairly bubble with 
humor in spite of a few thorns in the 
flesh, such as the dour Scotch doctor, 
Dear Enemy, and a large family of 
mischievous imps, and did they not have 
to bother with a plot they would be 
better yet. 
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Really wise authors now-a-days are 
aware’that maidens to be interesting as 
well as modern must be independent. 
even tho they repent of their folly be- 
fore the story’s end. But Gordon Ar- 
thur Smith is not very convincing when 
he tempers the vivid, brilliant creature 
in The Crown of Life into a woman to 
whom life becomes at last merely a 
“pleasant pastime.” Apparently he 
simply did not know how to develop her 
along the splendid lines he had begun, 
and more’s the pity for spoiling so 
good a book. Sarah Warder MacCon- 
nell, however, in Why Theodora, leaves 
one with no peaceful vistas ahead. Her 
modern maid wanted hard work and 
plenty of it, and while she chose the 
old career of matrimony it promised 
to satisfy these longings beyond meas- 
ure. So Theodora, while less interest- 
ing, is also less irritating. 

Samuel Hopkins Adams joins the 
throng of entertainers with a merry 
ship-board romance of “Daddleskink 
Smith,” who, 

“While the porpoises porped 

And the passengers torped,” 
embarked upon his hectic wooing of 
Little Miss Grouch, with all the nec- 
essary appendages of Meddlesome 
Busy-Body, lrate Parent and Hot Pur- 
suit. But Little Miss Grouch really had 
a very mild thrill in her self-kidnapping 
compared to the fair lady of Rafael 
Sabatini’s Sea Hawk. She was carried 
off upon the high seas by a bona fide 
pirate, the boldest of bold bad banditti, 
who was once an upright Cornish 
gentleman and her lover. There is even 
more of that delightful old-time flavor 
in Justin McCarthy’s new book—an 
odd blending of whimsy and adventure. 
The Glorious Rascal is none other than 
Francois Villon, that curious little man 
in “If I Were King,” and the story of 
his checkered youth is as strange and 
appealing as one would expect. There 
are days at the court at Anjou, and at 
the university at Paris, swift venture- 
some days, told of in a most picturesque 
manner. 

Into the midst of this whirl of 
stirring tales come three leisurely 
books, the most delightful of which is 
Around Old Chester. Margaret De- 
land’s affection for her quaint friends 
is infectious and whenever she goes 
back to her native heath, one settles 
down for a comfortable, gossipy chat, 
even tho stories be a bit uneven, and 
not all of the force of “The Harvest of 
Fear” and “The Third Volume.” 

E. G&. Somerville and Martin Ross 
have a new book of Irish stories, Jn 
Mr. Knox’s Country, unusually choice, 
full of color, and interspersed with 
Miss Somerville’s unique sketches. But 
one cannot afford to be leisurely when 
one lacks the capacity to create living 
characters and Ethel Sidgwick’s dialog 
in Duke Jones, tho undeniably clever, 
is a nebulous thing, hanging in mid- 
air, with but little relation to the 
mouthpieces of her witticisms. 


Aladore, by Henry Newbolt. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50. God’s Man, by George Bronson Howard. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. The Star- 
Rover, by Jack London. The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. Heart of the Sunset, by Rex Beach. 





SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS 





HEART OF EUROPE 


By RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


Nothing could be a more timely or valuable contribution to the knowledge 
of what the great war means than this book. The description of such cities as 
Liége, Louvain, Malines, Rheims, Laon, Soissons, and Namur, which have been 
victims; of Amiens, of Bruges, Ghent, Antwerp, and Brussels, which have been 
endangered, is eloquent far beyond the mere marshalling of facts and pictures ; 
it is not possible to read it without a thrill of deepest sympathy with Mr. Cram’s 
love of what he describes and his sense of its loss or peril. 


32 illustrations and photogravure frontispiece. $2.50 net. 





The Fountains of Papal Rome 
By Mrs. Charles MacVeagh 


One of the most characteristic features of the Eternal City is the quantity 
of magnificent fountains served by the exceptionally abundant water- supply. Of 
papal Rome, particularly, these monuments may almost be said to summarize the 
story. Mrs. MacVeagh has treated them in this sense as well as describing them 
with artistic sympathy. Each one is adjacent to some monument of public or 
private character, next some palace, or situated in some piazza, and each is the 
nucleus of a wealth of historical associations as well as an object of sculptural 
and architectural interest. 


Illustrated by Rudolph Ruzicka. $2.50 net. 





French Memories of Eighteenth 


Century America 
By Charles H. Sherrill 


An extremely vivid, lively, and instructive presentation of a most interest- 
ing period of our history, based upon the memoirs, and other forms of recorded 
observation and commentary of those French men and women who visited this 
country between 1775 and 1800—many of them to assist in our war for liberty. 
The author procured a large part of his material through the courtesy of the 
French Government, which allowed him to search the archives of several depart- 
ments—F oreign Affairs, Marine, Colonies, etc.—and to this he has added selected 
bits from more than fifty memoirs. 


With illustrations from paintings and engravinas. $2.00 net. 





The Fighting Cheyennes 
By George Bird Grinnell 


It would be hard to find a book so full of action, adventure, and stratagem 
or of heroism and self-sacrifice as this first full history of a great and typical 
tribe by one of the first living authorities on the American Indian. The rela- 
tions, struggles, and wars of the Cheyennes have involved, at one time or an- 
other, not only most of the other Western Indians but the whites as well in 
many of their most famous campaigns—those of Miles, Crook, Custer, etc. It 
will be surprising if it does not become a classic in its literature. 

With maps. $3.50 net. 








Constantinople Old and New 
By H. G. Dwight 


“The work has been a labor of love—Constantinople is the author's birth- 
place. He knows it as home, and the touch of affection appears on every page. 
Life high and low, the hut and the palace, the marts, the water-front, the retired 
nooks float gently within our ken under the author’s guidance, and the story of 
the ‘glory of the East’ unfolds gently, informingly, seductively, but effectively. 
One can almost say, after reading the book, I know Constantinople. . . . Few 
books of the kind will prove more satisfying to the mind that would inhale 
Eastern aroma or the eye that delights in knowing things as they are.”—Liter- 
ery Digest. 

In box, $5.00 net. 











Harper & Bros. $1.35. Secret History, by C. 
N. and A. M. Williamson. Doubleday, Page 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 








Fifth Avenue, New York 
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of war book.—Review or Reviews. 


Illustrated, 8z 





By Agnes C. Laut 


f Lords of the North, Pathfinders of 
the West, etc. 


THE CANADIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


A picturesque and vivid interpretation of the 
people of Canada. Their development in the 
past, their expansion in the present, and their 
future big with opportunity. 


Cloth, 


Author ¢ 


12mo, $1.50 net 


Senator Beveridge’s Impressive Book 


WHAT IS BACK OF THE WAR 


This volume gives the result of conversations with representative men and 
women in Germany France, and England—administrators, authors, philosophers. 
Socialists, capitalists, laborers, peasants. 
and sets down for our benefit the reasons w hy people of these three countries are 
at war as the people themselves formulate and express them. 


Senator Beveridge acts as interpreter 


It is a new kind 


0, Cloth, $2.00 net 


BOOKS FOR ALL AMERICANS 





By Seymour Dunbar 
A HISTORY OF TRAVEL 
IN AMERICA 


A credit to American scholarship, as well 
as a distinct contribution to historical science, 
while its literary and artistic charm makes it 
a delight to the general reader.—Review of 
Reviews. ‘ 

Remarkable illustrations, Octavo, 4 volumes, 
Cloth, Boxed, $10.00 net 

Large paper edition limited to 250 copies. 

$20.00 net. 





By Paul Leland Haworth 


Sometime Lecturer in History at Columbia 
and Bryn Mawr 


AMERICA IN FERMENT 


An invitation to good citizens to step for- 
ward, a beacon on the path of righteous gov- 


ernment, Theré is no topic of the day, re- 
ligious, political, or social, that the author 
does not touch.—Kansas City Star. 


12mo, Cloth, Bibliography and Index, $1.50 net 


By Paul Leland Haworth 


Author of America in Ferment 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
FARMER 


How he made his fortune, how he managed 
his servants, how he amused himself—all these 
and many other matters are fully described. 
/iiustrated with photographs, facsimiles of 

documents, etc. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50 net 





By William Harding Carter 


Major General U. S. Army 


THE AMERICAN ARMY 


The need of the Army to insure the safety 
of the nation set forth by a great authority in 
a work of constructive criticism. 

With frontispiece portrait. 

Cloth, $1.50 net 


Large 12mo, 





By Louis F. Post 


Assistant Secretary of Labor, Author of The 
Ethics of Democracy, Social Service, etc. 


THE TAXATION OF 
LAND VALUES 


This book,. by the leading advocate of the 
Single Tax in America, is a complete answer 
to the question: What is the Single Tax? 


Illustrated with charts and diagrams. 12mo, 
Cloth, $t.00 net 





est note. 
voice in homely fashion the poet 
bind kindly human hearts together. 


A New Volume by James Whitcomb Riley 


In the Famous Illustrated Deer Creek Edition 


RILEY SONGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


In answer to an insistent demand, a new volume has been added to the im- 
mensely popular Deer Creek collection of Riley verse, containing the poems de- 
voted to the celebration of friendship 
Whitcomb Riley loves them and loves to sing of them! 
them after other, perhaps more ambitious flights, we feel he is striking his tru- 
Half a hundred poems hype cng a number of old favorites— 
s greetings, and glorify the ties that everywhere 
Young at heart, 
into the happy kingdom of the days that were. 


Hoosier Pictures by Witt Vawter. 


Old times, old friends—how James 


When he comes back to 


we enter here with Riley 


Cloth, $1.25. 


Leather, $2.00 





NEW YORK 





THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY woianarouts 











THE METROPOLITAN TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


offers a three years’ course, FREE, and pavs besides maintenance, $10 a month for 
the first year, $12 a month for the second and $15 a month the last year. 


Classes are formed every month. 
The Nurses’ Home is located on one of the finest sites in New York City. The 


rooms are all single with spacious entrance hall, library and itting rooms. 


The school 


is registered and connected with a hospital of over 1500 beds 


Applicants must be over 18 and under 35 years of age, and have had one 


year in high school or its equivalent 


Apply at once for information to 


AGNES S. WARD, R.N. 
Superintendent, Metropolitan Training School, Blackwell’s Island, New York City 








& Co. $1.35. When My Ship Comes In, by 
Gouverneur Morris. Charles Scribner:s Sons. 
$1.35. The Song of the Lark, by Willa S. 
Cather. a Miffiin Co. $1.40. Jean of 
the Lazy A, . Bower. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. * $1. 30. * The Prairie Wife, by 
Arthur Stringer. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.25. Dear Enemy, by Jean Webster. The 
Century Co. $1.30. The Crown of Life, by Gor- 
don Arthur Smith. Charles Scribner’s’ Sons. 
$1.35. Why Theodora, by Sarah Warder Mcc- 
Connell. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 
Little Miss Grouch, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1. The Sea Hawk, by 
Rafael Sabatini. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25. The Glorious Rascal, by Justin 
Huntley McCarthy. John Lane Co. $1.35. 
Around Old Chester, by Margaret Deland. 
Harper & Bros. $1.35. In Mr. Knozx’s Country, 
by E. (2. Somerville and Martin Ross. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.35. Duke Jones, by Ethel 
Sidgwick. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.35. 


Tales of Space and Time 


The Great War has enormously stim- 
ulated the production of studies of 
diplomacy, and laymen who would have 
been unable two years ago to tell an 
ultimatum from a sphere of influence 
are now as well informed on all mat- 
ters of international polity as diplo- 
matic secrecy will permit. The Secret 
Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, 
with a. lengthy characterization of the 
Count by A. M. Pooley, is the story of 
the Anglo-Japanese alliance told by the 
Japanese statesman who did the most 
to accomplish it. The book reveals an 
insight, a lucidity and an aptitude for 
Weltpolitik which might well make the 
oldest chancelleries in Europe look to 
their laurels. But the war in Man- 
churia is, of course, very modern his- 
tory, however long ago it may seem in 
view of the crowded years which have 
passed since then. Many historians of 
far remoter events cannot forbear to 
use their material to illustrate the pres- 
ent. The account of Frederick the 
Great and His Seven Years War, by 
Ronald Scott Hall, draws parallels be- 
tween Prussian strategy in the eight- 
eenth century and Prussian strategy 
today, and insists that victory, now as 
then, depends less upon numbers, or- 
ganization and equipment than upon 
a mastery of the geometry of war. 
This thesis is supported by copious ex- 
tracts from Frederick’s own account of 
his campaign. Attila and the Huns, 
by Edward Hutton, is a very readable, 
if not very critical, account of the lit- 
tle we know of those warlike nomads 
from the east. The author believes 
that “the Hun and the Prussian have 
much in common even racially” and 
makes a number of far-fetched com- 
parisons between the two peoples, such 
as paralleling the Hunnish custom of 
scarring the face to prevent the beard 
from growing with the fact that “the 
Prussian student is even to-day famous 
for the scars on his face inflicted in the 
duels at the Universities.” A valuable 
appendix gives the Latin text of the 
original accounts of the Huns. 

If the current of interest in the war 
has somewhat deflected general history 
from its normal channels, it has not 
markedly diminished the number of 
economic studies and compilations of 
source materials which are the sure 
foundation stones upon which general 
history may build. The first volume 
of E. Lipson’s The Economic History 
of England, covering the medieval 
period, is a very complete and detailed 
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Don’t Be One of Life’s Wooden Soldiers— 
With Your Foot Raised But Never Marching 
Make Your Life Efficient! 


Don’t take your life for granted. You may be a round peg in a square 
hole. Why not study yourself at close range? You seek instruction in 
everything else but the most important of all studies, LIFE. Do you 
realize that you have unused means at your command that will help you 
preserve Health and Physical Tone, Increase Personal Resourcefulness, 
Social Equipment, Earning Power and Happiness ? 


Mr. Edward Earle Purinton, Director of The Independent’s Efficiency 
Service and one of the greatest personal efficiency experts in the country, 
has written this wonderful book, which points the shortest way in the 
shortest time to the happy and efficient life. 


KFFICIENT LIVING 


By EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
Author of “The Triumph Of The Man Who Acts” 











“Will power is the tap- 
root of Efficiency.”—Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Harvard 
University. 





“Efficiency is the hope 
of democracy.”—Louis D. 
Brandeis, Special Counsel 
of Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





“Efficiency like courage 
and cleanliness is an attri- 
bute of the soul.”—Har- 
rington Emerson, E fficien- 
cy Expert. 





“The first seven factors 
in Efficiency are: Health— 
Character — Education — 
Ambition — Equipment — 


Environment and _ Re- 
ward.”—Judge Elbert 
Gary, Chairman United 


States Steel Corporation. 





“Efficiency is first of all 
thoughtfulness and getting 
the best results with the 
best methods.”—Wiilliam 
R. Willcox, President of 
The Efficiency Society, 











This book is intensely practical and 
inspirational in its application to every- 
day problems of self analysis and self 
expression. It aims to teach everyone, 
young or old, the science of self man- 
agement. 


Based on Mr. Purinton’s personal 
study of over five hundred Efficiency 
methods and systems in America and 
Europe, it is essentially a book for the 
busy man. 


After spending fourteen years learning 
how to increase human health, energy, 
productiveness and happiness, he is 
putting into this book the result of 
his rich experience. 


Mr. Purinton is widely known as the 
director of The Independent’s Efficiency 
Service, and his “Triumph of the Man 
Who Acts” had the marvelous distri- 
bution of over 700,000 copies during 
the first few months of publication. 


At All Booksellers. 12mo. $1.25 net 








These chapters will 
teach you how to use all 
your faculties in suc- 
cessful achievement. 


What Is Efficiency ? 
Work and Efficiency 
Study and Efficiency 
Play and Efficiency 
Home and Efficiency 
Food and Efficiency 
Money and Efficiency 
Hygiene and Efficiency 
Thought and Eficiency 


Study and Efficiency 
Problems 
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Interesting Books of the Season 





The Hague Arbitration Cases 
George Grafton Wilson, L.L.D. $3.50 


The complete text of the compromis and awards in each of the fifteen cases 
tried before the Hague Tribunal since its establishment in 1899. Maps and 
translations where necessary help to make the volume a valuable one for refer- 
ence and study. 


Typical Newspaper Stories 
H. F Harrington $1.60 


A collection of newspaper stories representing every phase of news reporting. 
The volume offers in permanent form material that will serve as instructive guides 
to students of journalism. 


Methods and Aims in the Study of Literature 
Lane Cooper $1.20 


A series of excerpts and illustrations designed to show the relation between 
a study of literature and the study of other arts and sciences and to suggest 
methods of studying literature. 


Readings on the Relation of Government to Property 


and Industry 
Samuel P. Orth $2.25 


A collection of the most significant of the recent discussion on the subject, 
many of them of a legal nature. 


Growth of American State Constitutions 


James Q. Dealey $140 

A volume devoted to the significance of state constitutions in American polity, 
comparing those in existence, and outlining their historical growth. A volume for 
those interested in civic organization and reform. 


Readings in Vocational Guidance 
Meyer Bloomfield $2.25 


A collection of the most recent articles of significance on the subject, many 
of them not elsewhere available, organized to be of the greatest service to parents 
and educators. 


Literary Middle English Reader 
Annette B. Hopkins and Helen S. Hughes $1.60 


A collection of excerpts furnishing a convenient body of illustration for the 
formative period of the English novel from Malory to Jane Austen. 
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account of the age with which it deals, 
One aspect of the economic progress of 
England is more fully developed in 
The Evolution of the English Corn 
Market from the Twelfth to the Eight- 
eenth Century, by Dr. Norman Scott 
Gras, a careful and much documented 
study. Charles Gross’s scholarly bibli- 
ography of the Sources and Literature 
of English History from the Earliest 
Times to About 1485 has been revised 
and enlarged for a second edition. 
Source Problems in English History, by 
Professors Albert Beebe White and 
Wallace Notestein of Minnesota Uni- 
versity, consists of eight selected prob- 
lems in English history with the text 
of the more important original docu- 
ments bearing on the problem given in 
each case. The book is well adapted 
for college use as an introduction to the 
method of historical research. Read- 
ings in American History, by Professor 
David Saville Muzzey of Columbia, is 
not a problem series but a source book 
to be used in connection with the ordi- 
nary history text-book, altho the selec- 
tions chosen are so numerous as to 
form a fairly complete historical nar- 
rative in themselves. In the field of 
American history we may add New 
York’s Part in History, by Sherman 
Williams, which is rather a string of 
historical essays and sketches than a 
continuous history. The author com- 
plains in his preface that the history 
of Massachusetts has been allowed to 
overshadow the no less important past 
of New York State, and he has set him- 
self to readjust the balance. Another 
work of fragmentary character is High 
Lights of the French Revolution, from 
the versatile pen of Hilaire Belloc. The 
title could not have been better chosen 
for it exactly describes the book. Cer- 
tain incidents, such as the French vic- 
tory at Valmy, or certain individuals, 
such as the Marquis de Lafayette, are 
selected for discussion and the author 
at once throws upon them the full il- 
lumination of his lucid, vivid and dra- 
matic style. 

The History of the Norwegian Peo- 
ple, in two portly volumes by Knut 
Gjerset, covers every phase of the na- 
tional life of Norway from the earlier 
stone age to the present. The work was 
evidently a labor of love, for the auth- 
or writes with a conscious pride in his 
subject matter which has helped him 
in chronicling the dryest details of 
noble faction or conflicts for the throne. 
So far as the book has a purpose it is 
to make the Norwegian-American fa- 
miliar with the glorious history of the 
land of his forefathers, and so with en- 
tire appropriateness the last chapter is 
devoted to the triumphs of the Nor- 
wegian emigrant in the life of our com- 
mon country. The Normans in Euro- 
pean History, by Professor Charles 
Homer Haskins, deals primarily with 
the position of the Duchy of Normandy 
in medieval Europe. The author be- 
lieves that modern France and modern 
England were alike made possible by 
the energy and the administrative tal- 
ent of the Normans, whose kings ruled 
over the best organized of medieval 
states. Professor Haskins also devotes 
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two chapters to the Norman rule in 
Mediterranean lands. Finland, the out- 
post of civilization and liberty in north- 
eastern Europe, nas attracted the at- 
tention of many writers, more partic- 
ularly since the beginning of the pop- 
ular struggle against Russification. 
Finland and the Finns, by Arthur 
Reade, lecturer in the University of 
Helsingfors, is the best book on the 
country because it is comprehensive, 
well-informed and thoroly up to date. 
The author treats the Finnish nation 
not as an old curiosity shop, but as a 
twentieth century commonwealth with 
the Scandinavian type of civilization, 
and he devotes more attention to its 
contemporary literature than to the 
well-known Kalavala. 


The Secret Memoirs of Count Tadasu Hayashi, 
edited by A. M. Pooley. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
$2.50. Frederick the Great and His Seven 
Years War, by Ronald Scott Hall. E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. $1.50. Attila and the Huns, by Ed- 
ward Hutton. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. The 
Economic History of England, Vol. I, by E. 
Lipson. The Macmillan Co. $2.50. The Evolu- 
tion of the English Corn Market from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century, by Nor- 
man Scott Brien Gras. Harvard University 
Press. $2.50. Sources and Literature of Eng- 
lish History from the Earliest Times to about 
1485, by Charles Gross. Longmans, Green & 
Co. $6. Source Problems in English History, 
by Prof. Albert Beebe White and Prof. Wal- 
lace Notestein. Harper & Bros. $1.30. Read- 
ings in American History, by Prof. David 
Saville Muzzey. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
New York’s Part in History, by Sherman 
Williams. D. Appleton & Co. $2.50. High 
Lights of the French Revolution, by Hilaire 
Belloc. The Century Co. $3. History of the 
Norwegian People, 2 vols., by Prof. Knut 
Gjerset. The Macmillan Co. "$8. The Normans 
in European History, by Prof. Charles H. 
Haskins. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. Finland and 
the Finns, by Arthur Reade. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $3. 


Literary Biography and 
Criticism 

In The Greatest of Literary Problems, 
a large, finely illustrated volume, James 
Phinney Baxter has gathered all the 
data and arguments in the Shakespeare- 
Bacon controversy, making out so good 
a case for Bacon as may be made per- 
haps until psychical research becomes 
practically useful. Meanwhile scholars 
and common folk alike go on using the 
name Shakespeare as a convenient han- 
dle. But something greater than Mr. 
Shaw has turned attention this year 
and neither the poet nor the philos- 
opher, be he one or two, has had much 
notice. Disguise Plots in the Eliza- 
bethan Drama is a learned study of 
a merry theme, by Victor Oscar Free- 
burg of Columbia, and James Shirley, 
Dramatist, is a thoro treatment of 
the little known life and the writings 
of “the last of the Elizabethans, the 
prophet of the Restoration,” by Pro- 
fessor Nason of the New York Uni- 
versity. 

Not every day does one find a book 
written simply because the author 
wished to write it, but there is no doubt 
about Albert Mordell and his Dante 
and Other Waning Classics, for there is 
no such run on any of the classics at 
present as to force even the most eager 
reformer to put himself out. But Mr. 
Mordell is an enthusiast, or an icono- 
clast, which is the same thing turned 
about. He hates Dante for his theology, 
his astronomy, his politics, his unpleas- 
ant Hell. It is theology that bothers 











Gift Books for Thoughtful Readers 














ir 
Isles of Spice and Palm 


By A. HYATT VERRILL, Author of “Porto Rico Past 
and Present,”’ etc. 


This is an authoritative and complete book dealing with 
the most attractive and least known of the West Indies,— 
the Lesser Antilles. It is neither a Baedeker nor a guide 
book, but it fulfills the purpose of both and contains just 
the information the visitor to the islands may desire, in- 
cluding descriptions of the people, customs, industries, etc. 


Profusely illustrated from photographs. $1.25 net. 


Forty Years in Constantinople 
The Recollections of SIR EDWIN PEARS: 1873-1915 
Unquestionably one of the most important books of the year. A history 


of modern Constantinople, its. people and events, by the greatest living 
English authority. 





With numerous illustrations. $5.00 net, 


Through Central Africa From Coast to Coast 
By JAMES BARNES, Author of “The Great War Trek,”’ etc. 


A graphic description of an African hunting expedition made by the 
author and a companion as photographer, following the same trail taken 
by Stanley on the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. The illustrations are 
remarkably interesting and show specimens of nearly every kind of life 
found in that region, truthfully and unstaged. 


Profusely illustrated. 


In Times Like These 


By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 


The author is one of Canada’s most prominent writers, 
and most distinguished leaders in the cause for women. 
In response to repeated requests, she has in this volume 
set down her opinions on many of the vital topics of the 
day, offering strong protests against liquor traffic, white 
slave trade, ignorance, luxury, laziness and_ indifference. 
It is a vigorous, timely book which fair-minded men and 
women will strongly endorse. 


12mo, Cloth. 


$4.00 net, 


$1.00 net. 


Three Score and Ten 
By AMELIA E. BARR, Author of “All the Days of My Life,”’ etc. 
A book of optimism for old people. 


fan Meanie 
‘ Rent? 


Mrs. Barr has written this book for 


those whose youth is but a memory, and she has packed it full to the 
brim with good cheer. A delightful volume for gift purposes. 
$1.50 net. 


Places Young Americans Want to Know 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON, Author of “‘The Colonial Boys,” “The Boys 
of Old Monmouth,”’ etc. 


In this interesting volume Dr. Tomlinson, with characteristic enthusiasm, 
has presented in a very readable form descriptions of the most notable 
places in history, geography, and scenic beauty of our country. The book 
is sure to arouse a desire in the boys and girls of America to see and 
know more of their own land and to increase their pride and patriotism 
for their country. Because of its special timeliness and splendid illustra- 
tions, the book will make an exceptionally fine gift book. 


Profusely illustrated in line and half-tone. $1.50 net. 


The Art of the Story Teller 


By MARIE SHEDLOCK 


In this volume the author, who is known both in Eng- 
land and America as the most successful narrator of chil- 
dren’s stories of the day, has put together such_observa- 
tions on story telling as can be put in words. Teachers, 
mothers, and social workers will find this book especially 
attractive in their work with children. 


12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net, 


Out of Doors 
By EMERSON HOUGH, Author of “The Story of a Cowboy.”’ 


A practical handbook for the fisherman, camper, and hunter, giving com- 
plete information not only on all the little details so important to the 
comfort and success of camp life, but including most excellent, advice and 
information as to the location of the best camping ground in America, 
taking in the whole country from the Gulf to Alaska. Mr. Hough is a 
born sportsman, and in this book he offers expert advice worth heeding. 


t2mo, Cloth. $1.25 net. 
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- WORTH WHILE BOOKS FOR 
_ DISCRIMINATING READERS 
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FICTION 


: Beltane the Smith 


By JEFFERY FARNOL. A ro- 
= mance of the greenwood, by the 
= author of “The Broad Highway.” 
- Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


— The Way of These Women 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


A tensely written mystery novel 
containing the author’s best por- 
= traiture of the fair sex. $1.35 net. 


Wyill 
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- Remodeled Farmhouses 


By MARY H. NORTHEND. 
ew the changes that converted 
twenty farmhouses into charming 
homes. Superbly illustrated. 8vo. 

$5.00 net. 


Old Boston Museum Days 


= By KATE RYAN. Brings close to 
= the reader the lure and glamour of 
= early stage life at the Museum. II- 
= lustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


: Walks About Washington 


= By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. 
Breathes the very spirit and atmos- 


IUNLUULVOULLNUQOOUL4400 


= phere of the Capital city. Over 25 
illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


UHURU ELL 


- The Little Red Doe 


= By CHAUNCEY J. HAWKINS. 
= A sympathetic story of a creature 


of the wilds. Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


- Democracy in the Making 


By Various Contributors. A full 
account of the open forum move- 
ment at Ford Hall, Boston. 12mo. 
: $1.50 net. 
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_ Pathological Lying, Accusa- 
= tion and Swindling 

= By WILLIAM HEALY, M.D. A 
study in forensic psychology, by an 


expert. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
_ Sunlit Days 
= By FLORENCE HOBART 


PERIN. A word of prayer for 
each day. Cloth, $1.00, White and 
gold, $1.25. Leather, $150 net. 
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— Canning, Preserving and 
Jelly Making 
By JANET M. HILL. The latest 


recipes and a reliable guide. Illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
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The Stirrup Latch 


By SIDNEY McCALL. A South- 
ern story of love and temptation, by 
the author of “Truth Dexter.” 


$1.35 net. = 

Jean of the Lazy A = 
By B. M. BOWER. The moving- = 
picture field in the West, with a 


real cowgirl for its heroine. 
$1.30 net. 










Old Concord 
By ALLEN FRENCH. Effective- 


ly depicts the town in literary and 
historical associations. With 29 il- 
lustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 

$3.00 net. 


The Story of Wellesley — 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. Its = 


traditions and history, by a gradu- 
ate. Illustrated by Norman I. 
Black. 8vo. $2.00 net. 
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Stately Homes of California 


By PORTER GARNETT. The 
construction and setting of twelve 
of California’s finest homes. 
trated in color. 8vo. 


Tad and His Father 


By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. 
A study of the home life of the 
great liberator, Lincoln. 


$1.00 net in leather; 50 cents in = 
cloth. 


Future of South America 


By ROGER W. BABSON. A most = 
reacable exposition of the country 


to-day. For the business man or 
investor. 1I2mo. $2.00 net. 


Clyde Fitch Plays 


Memorial Edition. Includes plays = 
never before put in print, personal 
data, etc. 4 vols. $1.50 net, each. 


Little Women 
Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. A 


handsome new edition with 8 col- ; 
ored illustrations by Miss Smith. = 
8vo. $2.50 net. 


The Making of 
An American’s Library 


MTT 
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rian of the St. Louis Public Library 
for the real reader in his aim to 
build up a library. $1.00 net. 
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LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


$i NNRARRMMRANATT  T 





Boston, Mass. 
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Mr. Mordell right along. Most of us 
skip it and enjoy the rest, but not he. 
Milton is irritatingly behind Darwin. 
Thomas 4 Kempis and Pascal have the 
mark of the Mystic. Bunyan is il- 
logical. St. Augustine is directly re- 
sponsible for the emotionalism of the 
Salvation Army. One is tempted to dis- 
turb long gathering dust and see if the 
Mighty really be so pernicious. 

Paul Elmer More is not an iconoclast, 
as is proved by his earnest and con- 
vincing defense of training in the 
classics set forth in “Academic Leader- 
ship,” one of the essays in his volume, 
Aristocracy and Justice. Mr. More is a 
man of convictions, one who thinks long 
and clearly before he writes. Schol- 
arly and practical papers are these, 
and it is well that such arraignments 
of our present over-sentimental humani- 
tarian theories as are to be found 
in “Justice,” “Natural Aristocracy,” 
“Property and Law” and “The New 
Morality” should reach a wider public 
than was found for them as magazine 
articles, for whether one agrees with 
them or not, they point out certain ten- 
dencies and weaknesses it were not well 
to ignore. 

One of the most interesting of the 
varied papers in Arthur Waugh’s pleas- 
ant volume, Reticence in Literature, is 
that on George Gissing. The sympa- 
thetic analysis of the influence of Gis- 
sing’s bitter poverty upon his work and 
the comparison of his picture of the 
poor of London with that drawn by 
Dickens is suggestive of wider applica- 
tion. 

Carlyle and How to Know Him and 
Browning and How to Know Him 
are two volumes in a series now be- 
ing published by Bobbs-Merrill. The 
plan of these books is excellent, a short 
biographic sketch with emphasis on in- 
fluences rather than on incidents, on 
personality rather than on action, fol- 
lowed by an analysis of the writings 
with the main object of making plain 
the writer’s philosophy and teaching. 
Bliss Perry’s study of Carlyle is en- 
lightening and his enthusiasm carries 
the reader with him. The illustrative 
extracts will open the eyes of those to 
whom Carlyle is little more than a great 
name, to somewhat of his originality, 
power and picturesque dramatic qual- 
ity. Four sentences in Professor Perry’s 
closing pages explain not only this book, 
but the series. “How many Americans 
may fairly be said to know the entire 
work of any one of the great Vic- 
torians? The drift of the age is against 
such robust and masculine effort to 
grapple with the total output of any 
first rate mind. This book is not a sub- 
stitute for a thoro knowledge of 
Thomas Carlyle. Yet it may help some 
readers to try to climb the mountain 
for themselves.” Nothing that Profes- 
sor Phelps writes lacks interest and he 
has woven an attractive explanatory 


| study about some fifty of Browning’s 


poems, analyzing therein the poet’s 
convictions, his tastes, his methods. 
As an introduction at once popular and 
understanding this book could hardly 
be bettered. 

An astounding book is My Child- 
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hood, the autobiography of Maxim 
Gorky to his seventeenth year. It 
makes one hope that realism is a rela- 
tive term and that “Old Chester Tales” 
are as truly realism for the region they 
depict as are many of the dreary pic- 
tures of life by Russian novelists. 
Here is what is said to be an accurate 
picture of a Russian family, which for 
sordidness, unrelieved by one touch of 
beauty, nobility, reserve even, it would 
be hard to equal. Is it possible that 
that other account of a writer’s child- 
hood, Loti’s “Roman d’un enfant,” was 
written on the same planet? Even the 
grandmother, the one tender, human 
character, imaginative, pious, tipsy, is 
but a piteous creature dragged down to 
the level of her sons and husband. Not 
political reform so much as John Wes- 
ley is the need of Russia if such homes 
be common. 
The Greatest of Literary Problems, by J. P. 
Baxter. Houghton, Mifflin Co. $5. Disguise 
Plots in the Elizabethan Drama, by V. O. 
Freeburg. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 
James Shirley, Dramatist, by A. H. Nason. 
University Heights. Dante and Other Wan- 
ing Classics, by Albert Mordell. Philadel- 
phia: Acropolis Publishing Co. Aristocracy 
and Justice, by Paul Elmer More. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25 Reticence in Literature, by 
Albert Waugh. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Carlyle and How to Know Him, by Bliss Perry. 
Browning and How to Know Him, by William 
Lyon Phelps. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


$1.50 each. My Childhood, by Maxim Gorky. 
The Century Co. $2. 


Religion, Theoretic and 


Practical 


It was to be expected that the Great 
War would noticeably reduce the out- 
put of the more vital works on theology 
and religion. Many of the most pro- 
ductive writers laboring in these fields 
abroad have been drafted from the 
library and study to the council boards 
and military service of the state, or 
thrown violently into a whirling strug- 
gle, a moral and intellectual turmoil 
which makes the old lines of investiga- 
tion for the time impossible, and even 
absurd. 

Altho most of the important con- 
tributions to religious literature are 
therefore coming from our American 
writers, there have been some recent 
volumes of great worth from English 
pens, projected or partially written be- 
fore the war began. A book of admir- 
able quality and great value has been 
made by J. N. Farquhar out of his 
Lamson Lectures for 1913. These lec- 
tures on Modern Religious Movements 
in India have been enlarged and en- 
riched with fresh material, and the 
volume gives a compact, interesting and 
illuminating account of the religious 
awakening of that land of mysticism 
and caste. The relation of Indian 
religious movements to nationalism 
and social reform is discussed with the 
knowledge and insight which come 
from long years of residence and travel 
among all classes of the Indian people. 

A small volume of sermons by the 
late Professor Driver has been post- 
humously published in accordance with 
the author’s request. It was a happy 
thought to give the collection the title 
of one of the sermons, The Ideals of 
the Prophets, both because most of the 
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“TeBetGiptcts Select” 
WEBSTERS 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The erriam Webster e 


This new creation combines many gifts in 
one. Its contents is a wonderfully compact 
storehouseof accurate information of constant 
education and enjoyment to all members of 
the home, school, or office. The clear print- 
ing and beautiful bindings are lasting 
examples of the bookbinder’s art. 
This gift will betreasured, admired, 
and used long after the holiday 
season has passed. A daily 
reminder of the giver. 


The One Supreme 
Authority: 


It is the standard of the Federal and 
State Courts. The standard of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. The standard 
of nearly all the schoolbooks. Indorsed 
by State School Superintendents. Uni. 

ly recommended by Statesmen, 
College Presidents, Educators, and Au- 
thors. Adhered to as standard by over < 
99% of the newspapers. All States (30 °"% 
in number) that have taken official ac- 
tion regarding the adoption of diction- 
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ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation Risk and Will Issue Policies Making 
oss Payable in Europe and Oriental Countries. 
Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, was preceded by a stock company of a similar 


name. The latter company was liquidated and part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and re 
paid with a bonus and interest at the expiration of two years. 

During its existence the company has insured property to the value of....... $27,964,578, 109.0% 
Received premiums thereon to the extent of 287,324,890.99 
Paid losses during that period................ 143,820,874.90 
Issued certificates of profits to dealers........ 90,801,110.00 
oe See OO OD TO SN ooo 0:50:50: 0 0:0:50:0.0000002estvcesecsccecocnce 83,811,450 00 





Ob FCEe LIRA etaneens Ones deteussetetin 6,989,660.00 
Saterest paid on certificates amounts 0.....600 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccee 23,020, 293.85 
14,101,674.46 

The profits of the company revert to the assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject to dividends of interest until ordered to 
be redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, Chairman of the Board 
CORNELIUS ELDERT. Pres. CHARLES E. FAY, 2d Vice-Pres. 
WALTER WOOD PARSONS, Vice-Pres. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 
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Doran Books of Great Significance 



































Balfour | THEISM AND HUMANISM ns 
and an e Rt. Hon. Arthur James Balfour, F.R.S.\2 
Interpre- The first philosophical work of first rank in several years—a book that] 5 
tation of | belongs with the best and most pertinently human in William James, Royce,] uy 
° Bergson, Eucken. Mr. Balfour stands equally high as statesman and phil-} & 
Life osopher, and in THEISM AND HUMANISM he treats definitively theImy 
naturalistic interpretation of life. 8vo. Net $1.75 s 
Canada | DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS a 
and the r. James A. Macdonald|3 
United Not only does this great spokesman for Canada to the United States, editor }.2 
State | of the Toronto Globe, suggest to the world how powerful-a lesson lies in the} S 
ates unarmed friendship of the United States and Canada, but he traces the Q 
origin of the Anglo-Saxon Ideal, and the conferring of a Crown of Lincoln- 
like dignity and power on the timid and digorgani Crowd. 12mo. Net $1.35 5 
Norman | THE WORLD’S HICHWAY Norman Angell < 
Angell ngell’s is a name to charm with. To statesmen, he means a practical new] ¢ & 
and the | ideal of international relations; to those who love peace he means the leader |.8 J 
° of all forces opposed to blundering nationalism; to twenty nations he means - 
American] the author of “The Great Illusion.” Now he has turned his great brain to 
Foreign | America’s service and written an introduction to the study of American for-] 4 & 
° eign policy, in all its aspects. A book. necessary for every thinking American. j-& g 
Policy 12mo. Net $1.50] 8 5 
Arnold |OVER THERE frviicivdcnl™ Arnold Bennett r 3 
Bennett @ same wonderful power of observation which has made him a master }-= t 
novelist, Mr. Bennett has devoted to the war, which he has seen first-hand.|‘ » 
freavently under fire, in the company of French soldiers. 12mo. Net $1.25 S if 
William | VAGRANT MEMORIES William Winter |® § 
Winter urther personal recollections of the Nestor of American letters; mellow > 
pictures of the days of greenroom wit, of Irving, Booth, Rehan and their] e 3 
peers. Richly illustrated. 8vo. Net $3.00 Ee 
Mrs.T.P.| DOG STARS Musas in coor ty Wit Rennats Mrs.T.P.O’ Connor] <= 
O’Connor Ve human, very affecting, these honest pictures of her dog friends andj 3 
their homes in Lenten and America, by the charming wife of the Irish leader. 3 § 
Without fictionizing, she yet makes them live, for other lovers of dogs. Ss 
8vo. Net $1.50 3 5 
Mary KINGS, QUEENS AND PAWNS 2S 
Roberts ary Roberts Rinehart|® $ 
Rinehart} A woman goes to war, a famous woman novelist with woman’s sensitiveness 3 & 
and sympathy, and brings back its pity and its curious little humors. 5°53 
12mo. Net $1.50 vs 
Hymn- | THE ENCLISH HYMN Louis F. Benson, D.D. o5 
ology upersedes every other on hymnology, both as history and as possess- 3 
ing practical suggestions. 8vo. Net $3.50 = g 
J’ Accuse| 1 ACCUSE (s'accuse) By a German|* 3 
tasily the most Tamous book on the war, because of its revelations of Ger- 
many’s self hypnotization, by a high-ranking and patriotic German. 
12mo. Net $1.50 
Super- |NATIONAL FLOODMARKS 
journal- servations of Life from COLLIFR’S 
i The best and most permanent of Collier’s famous editorials—in them a 
—_ i. of American like and destiny as it is today. 12mo. Net $1.50 
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material is properly characterized by 
this caption and because the author 
was a noble exponent of prophetic 
teaching thruout his career as a writer 
and lecturer. While his work is never 
impassioned, his expositions are sound 
and clear, his historical perspective 
true and his conception of the pro- 
phetic aim and utterance highminded 
and reverent. 

On the same high plane of scholar- 
ship and of even greater interest is 
the splendid study of The Social Insti- 
tutions and Ideals of the Bible, by Pro- 
fessor Soares of the University of Chi- 
cago. The volume covers in a most ef- 
fective way the. domestic, economic, 
political and_ religious institutions, 
tracing their origin and development 
from the primitive life of Israel thru 
the varied history of that people, cul- 
minating with the teachings of Jesus. 
The book is adapted for both class- 
room work and reference and will fur- 
nish the general reader with valuable 
criteria for estimating the social move- 
ments and aspirations of the present 
time. 

Naturally the Great War has stirred 
American writers to consider religious 
subjects largely in the light of this 
great catastrophe. Professor Coffin has 
in this spirit furnished a fresh inter- 
pretation of The Ten Commandments 
in which their larger social signif- 
icance and application is earnestly 
urged. Professor Felix Adler, in The 
World Crisis and Its Meaning, attacks 
the question of the Great War directly 
and gives a searching analysis of the 
defects in civilization which have made 
it possible. Militarism, he declares, is 
not the cause, but only the instrument 
of the unethical industrial organiza- 
tion, and of unchastened, unethicized 
nationalism. We are witnessing a con- 
test between types of civilization, and 
the world is out of joint not only in 
its moral conduct, but in its moral con- 
cepts. Humanity, he believes, is in the 
birth throes of new ethical ideals which 
will concern nations as well as indivi- 
duals and insist on the value of dif- 
ference as well as likeness in promot- 
ing human brotherhood and tolerating 
national types. 

One of the most profound and con- 
structive books of the year is Dr. 
Josiah Strong’s analysis and vision of 
The New World Religion. The author’s 
comprehension of historical and social 
movements, his breadth of human sym- 
pathy, and firm grasp of the essentials 
of Christianity as a social gospel aid 
him in projecting the familiar terms of 
religion into the field of world-wide 
relationships where they take on new 
meaning and appeal to the highest as- 
pirations kindling unwonted enthu- 
siasm for participation in the great 
world task. 


Modern Religious Movements in India, by J. 
N. Farquhar. The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
The Miracles of the New Testament, by Arthur 
- Headlam. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 
The Ideals of the Prophets, by S. R. Driver. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. The Social In- 
stitutions and Ideals of the Bible, by Theo- 
dore Gerald Soares. The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
The Ten Commandments, by Henry Sloane 
Coffin. George H. Doran. $1. The World Crisis 
and Its Meaning, by Felix Adler. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.50. The New World Religion, by 
Josiah Strong. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
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176. Mr. C. L. Y¥., Vermont. “In my search 
for health I have come across a variety of 
breathing machines, whose makers guarantee 
them to increase my lung capacity. As [I am a 
shallow breather, and most of our family have 
weak lungs, the idea of a lung-developer appeals 
very greatly. But I want to be sure of its safety, 
before purchasing and using such a device. 
Please give your opinion.’ 


We do not care much for mechanical 
breathing-instruments. When used _ vehe- 
mently, as they often are, they tend to 
strain the vascular tissue and may even 
rupture a blood-vessel. Their chief benefit 
is in focusing attention on the lungs, and 
offering an attractive method for their sys- 
tematic cultivation. Our advice, however, 
would be not of condemnation, but merely 
of caution. 

good way to increase lung power is 
to run a few blocks every night, starting 
slowly with 3 or 4 blocks, and adding a 
block each night up to, say, 10 or 12; then 
adding speed, gradually and _ regularly. 
Swimming, rowing, skating, mountain 
climbing, and tennis are valuable means to 
enlarged lung capacity. 


177. Mr. E. H. B., Tennessee. “I am a be- 
ginner in the field of literary endeavor. Unpreju- 
diced critics admit I have the intelligence and 
thought, but I lack any degree of control over 
my own efforts to create new thought. How can 
I transform my mind from a kind of spasmodic, 
‘wind-mill’ action to that of the steady, depend- 
able dynamo?” 

General information of value may be 
found in the magazine The Editor, of 
Ridgewood, New Jersey, and in Dr. O. S. 
Marden’s book “Hints for Young Writers.” 
Your problem, that of harnessing your 
Pegasus into a plow-horse routine, is one 
of the hardest in all the literary field. But 
it can be done. 

Force yourself to write for a certain 
number of hours each day—the same hours 
every day, with no interruption allowed, 
even if no thoughts come. Usually the early 
morning hours are best, with no breakfast, 
or a liquid breakfast, preceding. Go to the 
woods, or lock yourself in your room, away 
from everybody. Light exercise and a cold 
bath may stimulate your brain for better 
action. Get the note-book habit, jotting 
down thoughts and observations wherever 
you are, then working them over in your 
daily writing-period. Occasionally, select a 
subject and write yourself out on it, even 
if you skip a male or two while exhausting 
your mental reserves. Above all, write 
about the things of which you know most, 
and on which you feel deeply. The true 
message writes ‘itself. Look in your heart 
for your message—and you will write with 
a power no man can give, nor any take 
away. 


178. Miss A. C. J., Boston. ““What is the most 
hygienic light for a brain-worker forced to use 
the eyes a great deal at night? I have a choice 
of gas, denatured alcohol, acetylene, or elec- 
tricity; and would like to know which is best, 
in planning our new house.” 


Make it electricity—safest, cleanest, 
brightest, most economical in the end. You 
ean buy for $2 and upwards a most con- 
venient and effective portable electric lamp, 
with shade and clamp attachments for your 
desk or reading table. 


179. Mr. G. S. P., New York City. ““We used 
to live on a farm, *where I had vigorous daily 
exercize, and was healthy and happy. Now being 
engaged in sedentary work, I find myself sub- 
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your work, your play, your reading and 
in conversation. Its information is ar- 
ranged alphabetically, so you can quickly 
find what you want to know. The knowl- 
edge of the ancients and the latest facts 
of the day are thus easily accessible. 
The use of nitrogen from the air for fer- 
tilizing fields, the American solution of 
the dye question, and all other topics, 
late and otherwise, receive adequate treat- 
ment in the logical place for them to be. 
The saving of time effected is material. 
The articles are concise, interesting and 
in language you can understand, 
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costly—and who knows where to hunt them 
up and has time to read them? Yet t 
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ject to “colds.” indigestion, skin trouble, etc., 
due, I believe, to lack of thoro perspiration. I 
cannot afford to spend a couple of dollars for 
a weekly massage and Turkish bath, and have 
no time for prolonged gymnastics. What do ag 
suggest, to keep the pores open?” 

You can buy for a few dollars a vapor 
bath cabinet, and take a perspiration-bath 
for a few cents’ worth of alcohol, in your 
own home. Such a bath rightly employed 
—ask your doctor first—would approxi- 
mate in 10 minutes the cleansing power 
of a two-hour period of ordinary outdoor 
exercize. Vapor bath cabinets may be had 
from any large drug-store, or a medical 
supply house. 





180. Prof. D. H. N., Washington. “My friends 
ridicule me greatly for my absent-mindedness, 
and I know my work suffers thereby. Several of 
my pupils have the same trouble, are unable to 
focus on the subject in hand, but always seem 
to have their thoughts wandering elsewhere. Of 
course, their grades are poor in these studies. 
What is the cure for absent-mi 

Present-heartedness. Our intellect fol- 
lows our interest. And to concentrate on 
any subject, we must find or create some 
real interest in it. The creative minds of 
the. world—inventors, composers, artists, 
even industrial magnates—are so absorbed 
in their ideals and ambitions that they 
seem “absent” to persons without ideals or 
ambitions. Laugh at the ridicule of your 
neighbors—it is more laughable than the 
object of it. But if your influence as a 
teacher is impaired, force yourself to con- 
centrate on trivial details of everyday life, 
simply for the sake of mental control and 
the greater prestige that such control will 
give you among superficial observers. As 
for your scholars, find a way to hang every 
study in the doorway to their hearts. Never - 
mind their brains—enlist their affections, 
emotions, ambitions, and show them how 
each study will lead to some goal of their 
desire. If it won't, it doesn’t belong in the 
eurriculum at all. 








181. Mr. T. L, Tokio, Japan. “I have heard a 
great deal of your celebrated books on the scien- 
tific handling of the human machine, and would 
be greatly obliged if you would tell me where 
to secure these books. Their reputation is such 
as to warrant my asking your permission to 
have them translated into the language of this 
country. 1 would be glad to receive any infor- 
mation on Efficiency matters that you think 
would interest a young Japanese, and will dis- 
tribute your books in quantities as soon as I 
hear from you.” 

Your interest, and request from your dis- 
tant land, gratify us deeply. The [-fficiency 
Press Syndicate, 2528 Woolworth Building, 
New York, is now preparing a special edi- 
tion of my Efficiency booklets, and is also 
compiling a list of the best books on vari- 
ous phases of Personal Efficiency. Doubt- 
less you can arrange with this Syndicate 
for the translation and distribution of the 
writings in question. 





-182. Miss M. T. R., Pennsylvania. “My effi- 
ciency is greatly hindered by a nervous mental 
tension which prevents me from obtaining true 
rest from sleep or relaxation from play. Can 
you suggest a relief? I am a country school 
teacher, spending most of my spare time in so- 
cial service and correspondence work. I very 
much appreciate the work you are doing, and 
am glad to take this opportunity to thank you 
for it.” 

Are you not attempting too much in the 
way of humanitarian service? I would 
omit some of the nerve-taxing effort to 
uplift the community, and take a long 
walk or horseback ride every other day. 
A half-hour of absolute silence and soli- 
tude should be spent each day in perfect 
relaxation—preferably in the early after- 
noon. Go to your room, lock your door, and 
refuse to be disturbed unless the house is 
on fire. Darken the windows, loosen your 
clothing, stretch out on the bed, and think 
of nothing for 30 minutes but how slowly 
and deeply and regularly you can breathe. 
and how limp you can make your whole 
body. Practise on this, and you will be as 
much refreshed as from several hours of 
ordinary sleep. Annie Payson Call’s book, 
“Power Through Repose,” may help you, 
also the books on nerve and mind control 
by Dr. Paul Dubois, and by Dr. Schofield. 
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GREAT REVIVAL IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


For good and sufficient reasons the 
condition of our iron and steel indus- 
try is called a trade barometer. The 
demand in this industry has never 
been greater than it is now. Output 
has been growing rapidly during the 
last three or four months, and prices 
have been steadily rising. “Demand 
for pig iron and for the various lines 
of steel,” says Judge Gary, chairman 
of the Steel Corporation, “is at the 
present time in excess of the producing 
capacity of the furnaces and mills of 
the United States. There is nothing to 
indicate that there will be a decrease 
of the demand for some time to come.” 

It has been estimated that 175,000 
men have been added to the number 
of those employed. Companies are 
planning additions to their plants and 
offering bonusés to builders for fast 
work. This activity and expansion are 
not due wholly to the foreign orders 
for ammunition and other products of 
which steel is a large part. There is a 
revival of the demand for domestic 
consumption. 

Our railroad companies have given 
large orders for rails and cars. It is 
estimated that the rail sales for the 
entire year will be 2,400,000 tons, 
against last year’s 1,501,000. In 1914 
the companies carefully restricted their 
purchases. But now a revival of their 
industry, with an increase of their net 
earnings, has driven them to the steel 
market. The number of their cars is 
not sufficient for the loads of grain, 
ammunition, auto trucks, etc., which 
they must carry. It is not an easy mat- 
ter to fill all of their orders. When 
they call for locomotives there may be 
delay, because one great locomotive 
company is at work on $100,000,000 
worth of European orders for muni- 
tions and another has contracts for 
$35,000,000 worth. These engagements 
are for work running thru the year 
1916. We are making locomotives also 
for countries in South America and 
the West Indies because neither Ger- 
many nor Belgium can now underbid 
our manufacturers or supply such 
products at any price. Russia’s orders 
here for rails have amounted to about 
400,000 tons, and 641 locomotives have 
been ordered by foreign Governments 
since the beginning of the year. 

There appears to be no warrant for 
a report recently published that the 
Allies resent the advance of our prices 


































Here are Anola Sugar 
' Wafers—exquisite to 
serve with ices or bever- 
ages. Take these delec- 
table wafered confections 
interspread with cream 
of chocolate sweetness. 
With them delight your 
guests at dessert-time. 





In ten-cent 









FESTINO— 
Almond - shaped 
shells enclosing 
a delicious 
almond-flavored 
cream filling. 




















NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 





Will you give one 7 a 
MERRY 
XMAS 
DINNER? 


We are but your 
agents—you are 
the host. 


300,000 poor peo- 
ple cheered Jast 
Xmasin theU. S. 
by The Salvation 
Army. 


Help us in this 
way to get close 
to these people. 
Give them at 
least one happy 
day in the year. 


$2.00 Feeds a Family of Five 
Send Donations to Commander Miss Booth 
118 West Fourteenth Street, New York City 
Western Dept., Commissioner Estill, 108 N.Dearborn St.,Chicago 














Course On Approval 


Not one Get this great oe -- hoe = Lf 
Law inclu ing} A oS 14 volume Law Li . 
complete of itskind. Also first lectures, eazy) a4 m 
ments, instructor’ 8 lesson talks, quizes, ete., all sen tcharges 
prepaid for your examination without obligation. 





in tate. SI fait to pass, guarantee to 
Soach you free es fucconaful. — _ tees 


Sinegre nationally” Public Specking written by Dr. Ryoderick &, 
Robinson, nationally known piso given tree 
now. ite today for our exceptional free 

LaSalle Extension University. Dept. Ge 18S Chicago. Il. 
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Standard 
Railroad Bonds 


We have prepared a list 
of desirable investments 
which are now selling at 
prices yielding about 5%. 


' 
“1-107” 


Redmond sco. 


33 Pine St. - - New York 


Send for Circular 























How to Steady 
Your Nerves 


Poise, self-control and business success 
are impossible unless you have steady 
nerves. And—steady nerves are impos- 
sible, unless you know how to take care 
of them. In his new book “Neurasthenia,” 
Dr. John Harvey Kellogg tells you how to 
take care of your nerves naturally and 
scientifically, so you may have full con- 
trol of yourself at all times. Dr. Kellogg 
has made a life study of the nerves and, 
as Superintendent of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium for nearly forty years, he has 
had opportunity to observe, treat and pre- 
scribe for thousands of nervous cases. 
What Dr. Kellogg tells you in his book, 
therefore, is the result of experience. He 
deals with facts—not theory. Get Dr. 
Kellogg’s book and study it with care. It 
will help you to greater capacity, poise, 
self-control and success. Over 300 pages, 
with many illustrations and full instruc- 
tions for diet, exercise, rest and sleep. 
Price, cloth $2.—half morocco $4. Order 
today. You take no risk. If you are not 
entirely satisfied, return book at once for 
prompt refund. Address your order— 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING Co. 
311 W. Main St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DIVIDENDS 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
Preferred Dividend No. 65. 
New York, November 3, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of NILES-BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the PREFERRED STOCK of 
the Company, payable November 15, 1915. 
a transfer books will close at 12 o'clock 
on November 6, 1915, and will reopen at 
10 0 o'clock -. the forenoon of November 16, 1915. 
CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 


NILES-BEMENT-POND COMPANY. 
Common Dividend No. 54. 

New York, November 3, 1915. 
The Board of Directors of NILES- BEMENT- 
POND COMPANY has this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PDR 
CENT. upon the COMMON STOCK of the Com- 

pany, payable December 20, 1915. 
The transfer books will close at 
noon on December 11, 1915, and will reopen at 10 

o'clock in the forenoon of December 21, 1915. 

CHARLES L. CORNELL, Treasurer. 














12 o’clock 





The Board of Directors of The American Cotton 
Oil Company, on November 4, 1915, declared a 
semi-annual dividend of three per cent. upon the 
Preferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of one 
on! cent. upon the Common Stock of the Company, 

th payable December 1, 1915, at the Banking 
House of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
be closed on November 11, 1915, at 3 P. M., and 
will remain closed until December 3, 1915, at 10 
A. M. JUSTUS FE. RALPH, Secretary. 





and are making great efforts te sup- 
ply their needs at their own mills. Un- 
doubtedly they are doing what they 
can in this direction, but Russia can 
do very little, and France is restrained 
by the hostile occupation of an essen- 
tial part of her territory. The testi- 
mony of our manufacturers is that the 
Allies are willing to pay the prices and 
are anxious only about prompt deliv- 
eries. The demand persists, and there 
are at the present time foreign in- 
quiries in our market for not less than 
300,000 tons of steel. In the last few 
months the weekly advances have add- 
ed about 35 per cent to the price of 
pig iron, and the gain for coke has 
been 100 per cent. In the wire indus- 
try, which enjoys the largest trade 
ever known, prices are from 20 to 30 
per cent higher than those of a year 
ago. The average recent addition for 
several other steel products is in the 
neighborhood of 15 or 20 per cent. For 
some of them the best prices of 1912 
have now been reached. 

Stimulation of pig iron production 
has given to October the record-break- 
ing output of 3,125,491 tons, follow- 
ing September’s 2,852,501. We are 
now making pig iron at the annual 
rate of 37,500,000 tons. The rate has 
nearly been doubled since the begin- 
ning of the year. 

The effect of this revival in the steel 
trade is shown by the reports of the 
great United States Steel Corporation. 
Before the recent quarterly meeting of 
the directors many expected that the 
dividend on the common stock would 
be restored. Mainly because of this ex- 
pectation the price of the stock, which 
fell to 38 in February last, after the 
dividend had been discontinued, rose 
to 87%, the highest figures in five 
years. It was predicted that the quar- 
ter’s net earnings would be at least 
$40,000,000, and possibly $45,000,000. 
The official report showed that they 
had been $38,718,644. No dividend was 
declared, but there have since been 
sales of the stock at 88%. Many think 
they foresee restoration of the divi- 
dend at the next quarterly meeting, 
for it is expected that the net earn- 
ings of the current quarter will ex- 
ceed those of the quarter ont ended 
with September. 

The directors preferred to take a 
conservative course. In the year’s first 
quarter the net earnings were not suf- 
ficient to pay the dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock, and there were other defi- 
cits in 1914. These must be made good, 
with some allowance for a recent re- 
duction of the sums usually set apart 
for depreciation. But the growth of 
earnings has been very encouraging. 
The quarterly net has risen this year 
from $12,457,000 in the first quarter, 
and $27,950,000 in the second, to $38,- 
718,000 in the third, and the monthly 
net from only $1,687,000 in January, 
and $3,638,000 in February, to $13,- 
793,000 in September. In the three 
months of the recent quarter there was 
a’ steady advance, and it is quite prob- 
able that October’s net was in the 
vicinity of $15,000,000. If the year’s 
last quarter yields net profits of $40,- 











War and Steel 


Crucible Steel American Can 


U. S. Steel Westinghouse 
Beth. Steel Gen. Electric 
Lacka. Steel Baldwin Loco. 


Republic Steel Sloss-Sheffield 


Which have the greatest possi- 
bilities? Which the greatest 
stability? Which in the event of 
an adverse incident would be 
least affected? 


The successful investors use 
STANDARD CARD REPORTS 
to ascertain the relative merits 
of their stocks. 


Available now to individuals or 
all corporations at 50 cents each. 
Banks and Brokerage firms have 
used them for ten years. 





Address Dept. I 


Standard Statistics Co. 
47 West St., New York City 




















THE 1915 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


In the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee qnd Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 

Broadway, New York City. 











Get the Saving Habit 


, .The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of s80- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in ac- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘whis can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yleld a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 
HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 

















DIVIDENDS 





OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL SILVER 
COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn., November 15, 1915. 
“Coupons No. 34 of the First Mortgage Bonds 
of this Company, due December 1, 1915, will be 
paid on and after that date on presentation at 
the American Exchange National Bank, 128 ®Broad- 
way, New York City. 


GEORGE ROCKWELL, Secretary. 


GENERAL DEVELOPMENT CO. 


61 Broadway, New York, November 1, 1915. 

Ata meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Develop t y held this day, a 
dividend of three per cent. (3%) on the Capi- 
tal stock of the Company was declared, payable 
December 1, 1915, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November 20, 1915. 
Books will not close. 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 
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000,000 or more, the directors may feel 


that the payment of dividends on the 


common stock should be resumed. The 
Government has filed in the Supreme 


‘Court an appeal from the decision of 


the Federal Court in New Jersey. That 
court, in the Government’s suit under 
the Anti-Trust law, declined to order 
a dissolution of the Corporation. The 
decision was an acquittal. It is not 
yet known when arguments on the ap- 
peal will be made. 


RAILROAD GAINS 


Notable improvement of the busi- 
ness and earnings of our railroads has 
been shown in the last two or three 
months. The effect of this is seen in 
Stock Exchange transactions. Week be- 
fore last the prices of leading active 
railroad shares rose, and the net gains 
were from 1% to 6% points. There 
were additional advances last week, 
and the general reagtion on Friday left 
prices fractionally higher than they 
had been on the preceding Saturday. 

All reports indicate that traffic thru- 
out the West and on roads from the 
West to New York was so great in 
October that new high records were 
made. The growth was noticeable from 
the beginning of September, and it 
has been due to an increase of domestic 
trade as well as to the moving of large 
quantities of war supplies to ports of 
departure. For the Pennsylvania road 
east of Pittsburgh the net earnings 
record was broken in September; the 
Lehigh’s business was the heaviest the 
road has known, and other roads re-. 
ported large increases. Passenger busi- 
ness has been helped by the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition and by the exclu-' 
sion of American tourists from Europe. 

There is evidence of this improve- 
ment in Government reports. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shows 
that the net earnings of 116 roads 
(nearly all of our railroad mileage) 
were $470 per mile in September, 
against $392 in the corresponding 
month of 1914, the gain having been 
from $637 to $787 on the Eastern 
roads, and from $372 to $422 in the 
West. For three months the advance 
was from $1119 to $1263. This in- 
crease of profits was not due to any re- 
duction of operating expenditures, for 
these were slightly higher this year, 
but was caused by large additions to 
gross revenue. The gain of 20 per cent 
in net for September, and 13 per cent 
for the three months, is a matter of 
considerable importance to the com- 
panies, their stockholders, and the 
whole country. 





The following dividends are announced: 

International Silver Company, Coupon No. 
34 of First Mertgage Bonds, payable on and 
after December 1. 

American Cotton Oil Company, preferred, 
semi-annual, 3 per cent; common, quarterly, 1 
per cent, both payable December 1 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, preferred, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable November 15. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent, payable December 20. 








War Fan—Whad’de yuh think of von 
Hindenburg’s drive? 

Golf Fan—His drive is all mght but they 
say he’s weak on the green.—Michigan 
Gargoyle. 
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The Secret of Fast 
Typewriting 


New method enables anyone to write 80 to 100 words 


a minute without mistakes. 


It’s all in the fingers ! 


Doubles Stenographers’ Salaries 





Why are most stenog- 
raphers getting only $8 to 
$15 a week—while others 
get $25, $30, $40, and even 
$50? Eight words tell the 
story. It’s nothing in the 
world but lack of speed and 
accuracy on the typewriter 
that is keeping salaries 
down—that is robbing most 
stenographers of the pay 
they ought to get. Think a 
minute. What is a stenog- 
rapher paid for? Isn’t it 
for your finished product—- 
for the quantity and quality 
of letters or other typewrit- 
ten matter you can turn out 
in a day? 

No matter how good you 
are at shorthand, you can 
never expect much. increase 
in pay until you get speed— 
real speed—and accuracy on 
the typewriter. 


Speed Now Easy for Anyone 


Now, for the first time, has an 
idea been discovered which puts 
speed—great speed and accuracy 
—within the reach of every type- 
writer user. Almost overnight 
it has revolutionized the whole 
typewriting situation. 

Stenographers who formerly 
never exceeded 30 to 40 words 
a minute are writing 80 to 100 
words with less effort and with 
infinitely greater accuracy than 
ever before. And their salaries 
have jumped from a meagre $8 
to $15 per week to $30, $40 and 
even $50. 


Trained Fingers—the New Way 


European music teachers, when 
training their pupils for the pi- 


ano invariably give special gym- 
nastic. finger exercises. This is 
because untrained fingers are 
not skillful fingers. he best 
results simply cannot be obtained 
—the fingers simply, cannot be 
used correctly—unless the stu- 
dent develops and strengthens the 
proper muscles. 

his training is even more es- 
sential to expert t pouring, 
The reason that so few people 
can write more than 30 to 40 
words a minute is because their 
fingers are not flexible or nim- 
ble enough. This new easy 
method overcomes this at once— 
develops finger strength and flex- 
ibility by exercises away from 
the machine—trains the fingers 
beforehand for their work on the 
machine—and the results border 
on the miraculous. 


Valuable Book Free 


We have prvpered a book which 
tells all about the wonderful gym- 
nastic finger exercises and ex- 
plains the course in complete de- 
tail, which is free to those inter- 
ested. It is a big 48-page book, 
brimful of eye-opening ideas and 
valuable information. It explains 
how this unique new method will 
quickly make your fingers strong 
and dextrous, bring them under 
perfect control, make them ex- 
tremely rapid in their move- 
ments—how in a few short weeks 
you can transform your type- 
writing and make it easy, accu- 
rate and amazingly speedy—all 
this and much more is told in 
detail. No instruction book ever 
written, no matter what its cost, 
ever told so plainly the ree! 
WHY and HOW of expert type- 
writing. 

If you are ambitious to get 
ahead—if you want to make 
your work easier—if you 
want to get more money 
in your pay envelope— 
don’t wait a_ single 
moment before send- % 

go 
re) 


+ 


4 
ing for this book 


of information 
and proof. 








Occupation 


Doubled Salary 
Am now Chief Clerk 
tothe Dept. of Parks 
and Public Property. 
Salary is exactly 
double what it was 
when I took up the 
stutly of the Tulloss 
Metliod. I can only 
say if you desire to 
increase your ability 
and salary, you will 


















make ao nate in taking this Course. 
good typewriting— 
From a speed of less 

g 100 Words a Minute 
a min- g 


NNA S. CUBBISON, 
and puts the student 
than 50 words per 
There js nothing in 
ute, but since taking up 


109 Hoerner St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
in a position to de- 
minute, this Method 
the field of type- 

the Tulloss Method have % 
Poy, Please 


Signe 40% 
—Then 20% More 
Yours of the 8th. I 
certainly know that 
the Tulloss Course 
produces accuracy 
mandahighersalary. 
Since writing the letter you saw, telling of 
a 40% increase, I have had another in- 
crease of 20%. C. E. VERRALL, 

66 Olney St., Providence, R. I. 
quickly enabled me 
to write 80 and over. 
From $70 a month, 
when I took up the 
study, I was soon 
writing instruction 
that can at all be 
compared with 
the Tulloss New 
Way. Former- 

written as high as 100. 

R. R. MASTIN, 

Norval Bros. send me 

Law Office, S your free 

Seward, book about 
_ the New Way 
in Typewriting. 


drawing $150. 
ly I never 
Neb. 
This incurs no 


and speed—the two 
great essentials of 
50 Words to80—$70 
Monthly to $1 
A. H. GARDINER, 
429 Hawthorne Place, Madison, Wis. 
exceeded 
50 words 
obligation on my 
part. 
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Mail to THE TULLOSS SCHOOL 
3891 College Hill, 


Springfield, Ohio 





HORT - 


ie FL ety 
ty lessons in the his , for 

oon aot writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. 
Berg Esenwein, Editor Lippincott’s Magazine. 
‘ree. ease add 


250-page ca’ . ress 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 
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The University of Southern Minnesota °*<'s ‘° 

ates of Recognized Colleges work leading to advanced degrees 
i High School subjects 


either in residence or 
also offered by correspondence. 


in absentia.’’ 
Address 


WM. W. MEINERS, Ph.D., Dean, Austin, Minn. 


gradu- 





Learn At Home 
Time ONLY 














AGENCY 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good 
records. Send for Bulletin, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, 


HOW 
STUDY 








The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion 
For detailed in- 
formation address 


2 24th Year J, of C. (Div. M) Chicago, In, Mitehe |} Zowe: { 


by correspondence. 
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may be made. 
Independent, New York. 








The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for 
pleasure, health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic 
and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA 
RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and favorably known because of 
the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding hotels 
everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New 
York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry 
Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The 
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highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHS 


AND LIVER, HEART AND CIRCULATORY SYSTEM, 


Situated in a 
exercise, Well 


GheGLEN SPRINGS 


A Mineral Springs Cure and Hotel, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
from having first introduced into this country, the Schott treatment for heart disease. 
treatment methods, and equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has approved. 
Treatments are given under the direction of physicians, 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters 
of Bad Nauheim, but about five times as strong. 


4 


HE 
SPRING NO.'2 AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER LITER OF 
three times as much as any other American Spring known, For the treatment of RHeUMATISM, 
GOUT, DIABETES, OBESITY, NEURITIS, NEURALGIA, ANAEMIA, DISEASES OF THE DIGESTIVE SYSTEM 


NERVOUS SYSTEM, we Offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or E 


ivat k with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing 
Teet Golf Course. Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf, Music, Dancing. 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


Watkins Glen on 
Seneca Lake, N. Y. 


Wm. E. Leftingwell, Pres - 


OPEN ALL THE YE 


The 
Two of the Drinking Springs are 


RADIUM EMANATION FROM BRINE 
WAT 


or nearly 


KIDNEY DISEASE, AND DISORDERS OF THE 


urope. 














SARATOGA SPRINGS MEDICAL SANITARIUM 


Gren all the year. All approved methods. 
s 
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Steamer Companions 


At this time of the year you will always 
find a jolly crowd of interesting people 
onthe south-bound steamers of the Clyde 


Line. 


Deck sports. impromptu concerts and theatricals 
make the trip a continual round of pleasures. 


e 
New York to Jacksonville 
Direct without change 

calling at Charleston, S. C., with opportunity 
to see this historic city. Connections for all 
Carolina Resorts, Florida Coast Points, St. 
Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, etc., as well 
as other popular winter colonies of the South. 

Staterooms with twin beds or double bed 

and bath, or with regulation berths. 

Write for Booklets 


Stateroom berth and meals aboard steamer 
are included in the fare. 


hepa 


Districe Passenger Offices 
Boston Philadelphia New York 
192 Washington St. 701 Chestnut St 290 Broadway 





BMI 


ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Services to 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP. 
PINES, JAPAN, AU: NEW 


CUNARD LINE,24 State St..N-Y 


PINE TREE INN 


LAKEHURST, NEW JERSEY 


An exceptional place for Autumn, Winter 
and Early Spring. Now open. 


Apert A, Le Roy, Prop. 














MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts 











HOTEL TULLER 
Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 


Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 


_ Coy ty FIREPROOF 
jooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Singie, $2 50 Up Doundi 
200 oe oe oe 2.00 ee 3.00 44 -. e 


100 oe ct} at) 2.50 oe 4, oe o 
o.0CO”* - "3.00t05.00" 450° “ 
Total 600 Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 
Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 





Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 











PEBBLES 


He is thrice just who hath his quarrel 
armed.—Boston Transcript. 


“He who fights and runs away, lives to 
announce a strategic retreat.”—Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle. 


Our idea of a lucky Villa General is 
one who comes to Texas and gets arrested. 
—Dallas News. 


Speaking of athletic events, the antis 
seem to have won the poll-vault—New 
York Tribune. ‘ 

Another result of the election is another 
year—or two years, or twenty—of suffrage 
arguments. And gosh! how we dread ’em! 
—New York Tribune. 


We see by the papers that the seismo- 
graph at San Francisco has registered an- 
other fire.—Boston Transcript. 


Airman Starts 775-Mile Land and Water 
Trip.— Headline. 

After Which He May Take a Brief 
Air Journey.—New York World. 


Mr. Bryan promises to be active in 
politics, but never again to hold office. No- 
body can prevent him from being active in 
politics.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


Judged by the offers he has made to 
Bulgaria, the Kaiser might be willing to 
give Canada to us if we would help him 
in the Balkans.—Indianapolis Star. 


We recognize Colonel Roosevelt’s self- 
restraint in not pointing out that with the 
right man in the White House there would 
be no slides at Panama.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


“Are you of the opinion, James,” asked 
a slim-looking man of his companion, “that 
Dr. Smith’s medicine does any good?” 

“Not unless you follow the directions.” 

“What are the directions?” 

“Keep the bottle tightly corked.”— 
Tit-Bits. 


The attention of a taxi-driver was called 
to a purse lying on the floor of his car. 
He carefully looked around and then re- 
marked confidentially to the N. Y. Even- 
ing Post Saturday Magazine man: 

“Well, sir, when business is bad I some- 
times put it there and leave my door open. 
The purse is empty, of course, but you 
have no idea what a number of people 
jump in for a short drive. I’ve had five 
within the last hour, sir.” 


SO BE THANKFUL 

Altho business may have been bad with 
you all year— 

Altho you may have had to spend half 
your time in the hospital— 

Altho your insurance policy may have 
expired the day before the place burned— 

Altho you may have had to pay for the 
notes you endorsed for a friend— 

Altho your pocket may have been 
picked, your hair may be falling and you 
may have developed chronic asthma— 

Still be thankful— 

The crop of Ford stories appears to be 
decreasing.— Life. 


ECSTASY OF GEORGIA EDITORS 

Thomasville Times-Enterprise: 

“Who first said chitterling and cracklin’ 
bread and liver puddin’ and sausage?” 

Crawfordville Advocate: 

“Can you think of anything more deli- 
cious than a big, fat juicy ’possum, baked 
to the queen’s taste, with the grease just 
oozing out, resting in the middle of a big 
dish of Georgia yams?” 

Tifton Gazette: 

“Spin that calendar ’round! We can 
hardly wait for the barbecue at the 
Thomas county fair. Last week fifty-eight 
"possums were reported caught, with more 
in view. Tell the ’cue artist to have ’em 


and brown with plenty of ’sop for 
the ’taters.” 
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Get finest books 
at lower prices 





Franklin|=. 


You share all the advan- 
purchase of ‘Publishers’ 
ders of ditions,” 
etc.—if you act now. 





tages secured 
Overstocks,” “Remain 


To multiply our already large purchasing capacity we are 
offering you the privilege of ‘Becoming a Life Member of 
this association without spending a cent for dues or initia- 
tion fee. Simply avail yourself of our remarkable offer of 
the lowest prices ever quoted on fine boo 


Every 
cluded (Special Bulletin). 


book brand new. Best recent novels and juveniles in- 
No defective or second-hand books 


offered. Tell us vour book desires—we meetthem. Note these prices: 


SHAKESPEARE. De Luxe. 
20 vols., unabridged Cambridge 
Text; photoygravures. Pub- 


lisher’s price $45. $9 75 
. 


Our Price. . . . 
DUMAS. 18 vols., De Luxe. 
Photogravures, % morocco, 


Publisher's price $16.75 


Our Price . 

DICKENS. 15 vols. Best 
edition ever published, famous 
illustrations. 3% morocco. Pub- 


pa price $45. $13.85 


OurPrice. . . 


JANE AUSTEN. De Luxe. 12 
vols. Rare Stoneleigh edition. 
% morocco, handsome color 
plates. 


price ay ~% $ l 0.85 


SCOTT. We have absolute 
remainder of the magnificent 
English Highland Edition. 
150 illustrations per volume. 
Publisher's price $6.00 per vol- 
ume. Our Price, $1 25 
while they last . ° 

DANTE. 4 vols., standard 
Longfellow translation, Spe- 
cial illustrations. Publisher’s 


price $22. Our $5 00 
. . e 


Price. . . 

SAMUEL JOHNSON. Com- 
plete writings, Harvard Co- 
operative Society De Luxe 
edition, 8 vols., buckram and 
gold. Photogravures. Pub- 


cers P rice $40. $8.75 


Our CO. ec 


Our new catalog lists many more choice book batgains— 


Dickens, Thackeray, Hugo, D 


eFoe, Fielding, Poe, Conan 





Doyle, Jane Austen, Emerson, Balzac, etc.—explains how 
‘ou may examine books in your own home, before purchas- 
ios: Today’s best bargains may be all sold next w 


Get that catalog at once 


THE BEN FRANKLIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Dept. N, 437 Presser Building Annex, Philadelphia 








Copper Stein Sets 


Sherbet Sets, Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, 
Ash or Pin Receivers, Travs, 
etc. Send for book- 
let and include 65c for 
small copper bowl with 
your initial in brass re- 
pousse. 
Clewell Studios 

ISt., Canton, Ohio 


The Brookfield School 


An open-air school for a 
small group of girls 
Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 


Miss Marion F. E. Cooke, A.B. 
Wellesley College 












Directors : 


AIM 

To develop a sound mind and heart in 
a sound body. 

To make the girl capable, alert and 
womanly, 

To make her thorough, 

To make her reliable and resourceful. 

To make her likable and sincere. 

To teach her to think and act with in- 
telligence. 

To teach her how to study. 


To teach her how to use her mother 
tongue. 
To help her to find herself, and there- 
fore 
To make her happy and useful. 
METHODS 


Individual and class instruction—close 
supervision of work —careful study 


of each girl’s nature—work made a 
joy — power of concentration devel- 
oped—intimate association with teach- 
ers—sports made a means of educa- 
tion—teaching by example rather than 
precept. 


COURSE OF STUDY 
An enriched high school course—gen- 
eral, special, and college preparatory 
—modern languages a part of daily 
life—Domestic Arts—Music—Gymnas- 
tics—foundations laid for culture. 
PLAY 
Tennis—hasket-ball—tramping—coasting 
— skating — snow-shoeing — dancing — 
singing — games— story-telling — play- 
acting. 


MISS HELEN FAIRMAN COOKE 


The Brookfield School 
North Brookfield, Massachusetts 
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J. H. W., Fall River, Mass.—The Great 
Eastern Casualty is a good company and 
its rates are about the same as _ those 
charged by other stock companies. Your 
benefits are probably limited. The fact that 
an insurance company is doing business 
in New York, while strong presumptive 
evidence of its financial solvency, is not 
a guarantee. 


S. S. S., Meadville, Pa—I do not know 
that any American life insurance company 
discriminates in premium rates in favor 
of total abstainers. I know the Equitable 
provides for periodical physical examina- 
tions on request of policyholders, and I 
believe the Germania Life has recently 
adopted the practise. 


H. V. B., Meeker, Colo.—The Reliance 
Life is a good average company of nearly 
$5,000,000 assets on last December 31, a 
capital of $1,000,000 (which is excessive 
because policyholders must pay stockhold- 
ers’ dividends on it) and a net surplus of 
$280,000. The dividend rate to stockholders 
is not limited. The company writes an- 
nual dividend and non-participating pol- 
icies. The latter would be the kind policy- 
holders in this company should prefer, as 
the premium rates are net. 


T. C. C., Millington, Tenn.—The com- 
panies you have in mind, among others, 
are the New York Life, Mutual Life, 
Equitable Life, Metropolitan Life, Pru- 
dential, Mutual Benefit, Penn Mutual, 
Provident Life & Trust, Connecticut Mu- 
tual, Phoenix Mutual, Aetna Life, Travel- 
ers, Masachusetts Mutual, Northwestern 
Mutual, National Life of Vermont, New 
England Mutual. All are old line, strictly 
conservative as to methods and may be, 
from every point of view, classed as lead- 
ers in the United States. 


A. M., Boulder, Colo.—Just what the 
agent you quote meant when he described 
a company he had not heard of as “under 
the government,” is beyond me. There is 
no life insurance company under the man- 
agement of the government of the United 
States. Wisconsin has a “Fund” which 
competes with the regular companies, but 
does not grow either in “stature or favor.” 
The Postal Life is financially sound, with 
about $130,000 net surplus. It has been 
examined this year by the New York In- 
surance Department, but the report has 
not yet been made public. 


I. C. G., Wilmington, Del.—There are 
leaders amongst life insurance companies 
as in other lines. Past service to policy- 
holders endows them with preéminence. 
This is the gift of time. A young company 
may be just as good financially, it may 
possess the same ability to render service 
as an old one, but the latter has had the 
opportunity to do it, has done it contin- 
uously for years and consequently possesses 
the advantage in competition. Like banks 
and commercial houses, age and square 
dealing give to life insurance character 
and reputation. Was it Thackeray who 
observed substantially that there are let- 
ters of credit written on some faces which 
are honored wherever presented? Well, 
that is quite true of life insurance com- 
panies, if we will substitute age and repu- 
tation for letters of credit. Young life 
companies, like young men, have their way 
to make. Many in both classes fail. Both 
are entitled to such measure of confidence 
as their work, conduct and results com- 
mand from day to day and from year to 





year. 





OU have ambition. What 

you need now is the grit-your- 
teeth determination tosay, “I will.’’ 
“T will get out of the rut; I will 
learn more; I wi// earn more.” 


Man, when you make up your mind 
to be weil paid, to be a success, no 
power on earth can keep you down. 
All that you need is training. 


If you can read and write, the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools will 
do the rest. It has helped thousands 
and thousands of men in your very 
circumstances to ‘‘ get up,’’ to hold 
good jobs, to make good money. 


Lift up your head, throw out your 
chest and say, “‘I will."’ Now, prove 
your mettle by marking and mailing 
this coupon zow. Before turning 
this page—say, again, “‘I will’’— 
and mean it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE scHoois | 


Box 1024, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, how | 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X | 


ELEOTRICAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 














Name 





| Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric Wiring Lettering and Sign Paint’g 

| Telephone Expert ILLUSTRATING 
MECHANICAL ENGIN'NG DESIGNING 
Mechanical Drafting BOOKKEEPING 
Shop Practice Stenog phy and Typewrit'g | 
Gas Engines Higher Accounting 

| OIVIL ENGINEERING Railway Accounting | 
Surveying and Mappi Cc cial Law 
MINE FORE‘N AND SUPT, GOOD ENG'H for EV'YONE 
Metal Mining Teachers Course | 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG English Branches 

| Marine Engineering CIVIL SERVICE | 
ARCHITECTURE Railway Mail Clerk 
Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 

| Architectural Drafting POULTRY | 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 

| Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish | 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNINGT |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot'r Boat Ran‘g|_ jitalian | 





Street and No 





| Present O tic 
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Christmas 
will be here soon 


“Efficiency is the power of doing 
one’s most and best in the shortest 
time and easiest way, to the satisfaction 
of all concerned.”’ 


Apply this rule to your Christmas 
shopping and send yearly subscriptions 
to The Independent to your friends 
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“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
“To talk of many things; 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-waa— 
Of cabbages—and kings—” 


ITH these cogent words the 
Weer Charles Lutwidge Dodg- 

son, of Oxford, the distin- 
guished author of An Elementary 
Treatise on Determinants with their 
Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry, 
sounded the keynote of modern edu- 
cation. A generation ago, when first 
uttered, this revolutionary doctrine 
was regarded as absurd. Historians for 
three thousand years had concerned 
themselves almost exclusively with two 
things, sealing-wax and kings, with 
legal documents and the doings of roy- 
alty, and neglected what is considerably 
more important and vastly more inter- 
esting, the life of the people, what they 
ate and what they wore and how they 
got about. The Assyriologist, digging in 
the ruins of a lost city, seizes upon a 
cuneiform tablet and eagerly breaks its 
seal only to meet in most cases with 
disappointment at finding it a mort- 
gage or a genealogy of the reigning 
family. The Egyptologist excavating a 
buried temple discovers upon its walls 
merely the record of a treaty or a 
eulogy of a Pharaoh. Doubtless these 
documents give as false an idea of the 
language and events of their time as 
our deeds and treaties would of ours. 
An up-to-date archeologist would trade 
a treaty any day for a market report 
or give a dozen kings for a laundry 
list or a fashion plate. 

But by 1871, the date of the poem 
quoted above, it became obvious even to 
a walrus—which has the smallest brain 
of any mammal of its size—that the 
time had actually come to talk of many 
things hitherto ignored by chronicles, 
annals, monuments, memoirs and state 
papers. Then arose a new school of his- 
torians who dug their material out of 
the garbage heaps of forgotten cities; 
sifting ashes, picking up bones, piecing 
together potsherds, scraping off pave- 
ments. Some casual simile in the Ho- 
meric poems turned out to be more val- 
uable than the description of a battle, 
and the philosophical historians with a 
thesis to prove were less to be relied 
upon than gossipy globe-trotters like 
Herodotus, who just put down what- 
ever interested him, good stories, queer 
customs, and everyday incidents. The 
lives of the Casars may be useful to 
the alienist but the true historian 


would rather have in equal detail the 
life of the most ignoble Roman of them 
all. There was only one Cesar, ordinari- 
ly, and it did not matter much how he 
behaved, but there were several million 
common people and their doings on the 
whole were more important than his. 
The raids of the northern barbarians 
are duly recorded, but no historian 
thought it worth while to mention the 
raids of the mosquitoes, which had more 
to do with the depopulation of the Cam- 
pagna than the Goths and Vandals. The 
historian of the future with a clearer 
idea of the real plagues of mankind will 
not talk so much about the Reign of 
Nero and the Age of Despots as he will 
about the Era of Malaria and the Hook- 
worm Period. 

The historian of the new school needs 
to have vastly more knowledge and 
ability than his predecessors. In order 
to put down what is most important he 
must first discover what is most impor- 
tant, no easy task even in contemporary 
history. Will the Algeciras treaty and 
the battle of Ypres affect the fu- 
ture as much as the invention of the 
refrigerating machine and the dynamo? 
Who is the more important historical 
personage, George V or George West- 
inghouse? William II or William Mar- 
coni? 

It is not difficult nowadays for the 
historian to be an expert in paleog- 
raphy, philology and archeology; he 
must also understand biology, geology, 
technology and psychology. He must 
know everybody’s business in order to 
know his own. He must haunt kitchens 
as well as court rooms. He must keep 
an eye on the women and children. He 
must watch the weather and count the 
pigs and chickens. He is not interested 
in events but in the causes of events, 
differing in this respect from his pred- 
ecessor, the annalist, who was incuri- 
ous of causes and content to put down 
what happened. 

The faults of the old historian were 
the same as the faults of modern jour- 
nalists. He dealt with the unusual and 
therefore the less important things. He 
was like a grammarian who specified 
the exceptions but neglected to state the 
rule. He preferred to write of what he 
knew least about, of prodigies and mira- 
cles, of events remote in time or space. 
He tells of a freeze or flood but does 
not state the mean annual temperature 
and rainfall. He describes the distant 
landscape but does not say anything 
about the ground he is standing on. As 
Professor Robinson, one of. the fore- 
most advocates and practitioners of The 
New History, puts it: 

In no other subject except history is for- 
tuitous prominence accepted as a measure 
of importance. The teacher of chemistry 
does not confine himself to pretty experi- 
ments but conscientiously chooses those 
that are most typical and instructive. Me- 
tallic potassium and liquefied air are less 
common in the laboratory than water, lime 
and sulfuric acid. What would be the opin- 
ion in regard to a clinical lecturer who 
dwelt upon leprosy and the bubonic plague 
for fear his students might be bored by a 
description of the symptoms of measles and 
typhoid? In every study except history the 


teacher seeks to make the important and 
normal clear at any cost. 


So the historian of the new school 


picks up such scattered fragments as 
he can and tries to piece together the 
life of past peoples. He still deals with 
the reigning dynasty but he calls every 
monarch a Pretender. He recognizes 
that the real ruler in all ages has been 
King Demos I. Therefore he is inter- 
ested in the shoes he wore, the ships he 
voyaged in, the cabbages he cultivated. 
He has learned the lesson of the modern 
geologist who is no longer so much con- 
cerned with catastrophic revolutions as 
wita the effects of slow and impercep- 
tible changes and who devotes himself 
to the study of such questions of cli- 
matology and evolution as 


When the sea was boiling hot 
And whether pigs had wings. 








An editorial in The Independent of 
November 1 on “The Censorship of 
Poetry” commented on the action of 
the British censor in eliminating the 
words “and the kings” from a quota- 
tion of Kipling’s “Recessional.” In the 
House of Commons the question was 
debated in the following characteristic 
fashion: 


SIR J. SIMON (Essex, Walthamstow), 
replying to a question by Mr. OUTHWAITE 
(Hanley, L.) as to the censoring of part 
of the line “The captains and the kings 
depart” in a recent newspaper article, 
said:—I understand that the gentleman 
who cut out the three words. “and the 
kings” felt that it would be wrong to say, 
as no kings were present, that any of 
them departed. ( Laughter.) 

Mr. OUTHWAITE.—Is the country 
still paying for the service of this idiot? 
(Cries of “Order.” ) 

MR. KING.—Is the right hon. gentleman 
aware that this gentleman could not have 
known there might not have been a great 
number of people of the name of King? 
( Laughter.) 


The London Times correspondent in 
describing the British attack on Hul- 
luch with bombs, shells and gas, com- 
pared it to Browning’s: 

Twenty-nine distinct damnations, 

One sure, if the other fails. 
The censor did not object to the strong 
language, but he neatly ruled out the 
words “twenty-nine distinct” and sub- 
stituted the word “different.” Appar- 
ently he was afraid that the Germans 
would learn thru these lines of Brown- 
ing just how many forms of artillery 
the British are using. 








The New York Evening Mail of last 
Friday, in discussing the Balkan situa- 
tion, said: 

That there is an estrangement between 
Russia and its allies is now deemed pos- 
sible. Russian and British officials here 
pronounce these reports fabrications put 
forth by Germany. Russian officials deny 
there is any possibility of the Czar break- 
ing with England, France and Italy. 

Unsettled to-day, probably fair Saturday; mod- 
erate southerly winds. 

It is evident the Germans are flushed 
with victory, for their peace terms are now 
a notch higher than when last proclaimed. 

All signs fail in the Balkans. Satur- 
day found them still unsettled and the 
southerly wind was too moderate to- 
bring relief. 








On the college campus buttonhole any 
man who looks like a professor and he 
will give you an original definition of 
progress and a new explanation of the 
fall of the Roman empire. 
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JUST A WOR D 


This is the sort of letter—with its 
accompanying check—that marks, and 
makes, a growing circulation. It is 
from Birmingham, Alabama: “You will 
find enclosed check for three dollars, 
for which please send The Independent 
for one year to Miss , Decatur, 
Georgia. Last spring I subscribed to 
The Independent more thru curiosity 
than anything else, simply to discover 
the kind of paper it really was—I have 
found out and am thoroly pleased with 
the discovery. It has now become a 
source of great pleasure not only to my- 
self, but to my friends as well. Let me 
also take this opportunity of express- 
ing my appreciation for the excellent 
service you have given me in changing 
the address of my paper—twice during 
the past two months my address has 
been changed, but not once has The 
Independent been a day late.” 














Travel and toil in the ends of the 
earth—and sea—have always been in- 
terestingly reported in the pages of The 
Independent. Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, 
whose peripatetic activities as literary 
editor have resulted in many novel ar- 
ticles, writes of the less known parts 
of the Caribbean in “Our Lost Bar- 
gain” and “A Week-End in Demerara.” 
The bargain had to do with the Danish 
islands of St. Thomas, St. John and 
Santa Cruz. Demerara, Dr. Slosson 
says, is a “museum of living ethnog- 
raphy.” Whaling on the deep seas has 
been the subject of thrilling narratives, 
true and otherwise, for generations. 
Roy C. Andrews writes of the industry 
from a new angle in an article on 





The Angel in the House. A trivial play 
which entertains by virtue of Arnold Daly’s 
effective acting. ( Fulton.) 


Hobson’s Choice, with Molly Pearson in 
a Bambi-Bunty role, is a genial little Lan- 
ecashire comedy with plenty of chuckles, 
= acted by the principals. (Com- 
edy. 


The Unchastened Woman. The portrait 
of a supereat, accompanied by moving pic- 
tures of the writhings of her victims. A 
brilliant comedy brilliantly acted. (Thirty- 
ninth Street.) 


At Quinney’s old furniture shop a pleas- 
ant domestic comedy revolves around the 
eccentric and electric personality of the 
henestest and stubbornest dealer in Lon- 
don. (Maxine Elliott’s.) 


Now that, his wife, Julia Marlowe, has 
retired from her Shikesperinn roles and 
the stage. Mr. Sothern returns to comedy. 
In the keen and delightful Two Virtues, 
by Alfred Sutro, he is himself at best. 
( Booth.) 


The Eternal Magdalene. Theatriec, over- 
wrought treatment of the social evil, not 
badly written and capably played. Insidi- 
ously confuses sympathy for the fallen 
woman with toleration of prostitution. 
(Forty-eighth Street.) 


Our Mrs. McChesney. Ethel Barry- 
more’s delightful personality seen to ad- 
vantage in three incidents (which hardly 
make a play) from the career of Emma 
McChesney, traveling saleswoman. Clean, 
humorous, entertaining. (Lyceum.) 


Grace George and her company propose 
to give ten plays, some famous and some 
new, none running over four weeks. Their 
excellent production of Langdon Mitchell’s 
comedy of manners, The New York Idea, 
and The Liars, by Henry Arthur Jones, 
now alternating, set a high standard for 
the season. (Playhouse.) 


The millions of friends of the firm of 
Potash & Perlmutter will rejoice in the 
continuation of Ahe and Maztruss on the 
stage. Tho they dissolve partnership and 
go into bankruptcy, they are soon on their 
former terms of mutual affection and re- 
crimination. The success of the stories and 
plays of Montague Glass shows that racial 
satire, if kindly and good humored, is not 
offensive. (Lyric.) 


The Washington Square Players have 
the happy combination of ability and new 
ideas Writing, acting, producing all in 
one—they present two alternate bills, each 
of four one-act plays: one a study in com- 
parative comedy, the others ranging in 
theme from the European war to satires 
of Troy and from a Maeterlinck “Interior” 
to “A Yankee Fantasy,” by Percy Mack- 
aye. (Bandbox.) 
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& History 


AVE you send about M Ae THE GREAT of Russia—the auburn-haired queen—the queen of 


romance? 


Was she the great .jueen—ardent lover—faithless wife—rumor has told? 


Was she twenty women in one— 


more beautiful than Helen of Troy—more brilliant than Cleopatra—more ruthless than Catherine de Medici—greater than 
Queen Elizabeth of England—this woman who came from a modest German duchy to rule over a wild Russian court and a wilder Russian 


land? What is the truth? 


The story of her life and every other character in history is to be found in the world-famous publication 


Ridpath’s History 2. World 


Dr. John Clark Ridpath is universally recognized as America’s greatest_historian. 


one nation or period: 


Other men have written histories of 


Gibbon of Rome, Macaulay of England, Guizot of France, but it remained for Dr. Ridpath to write a 
History of the entire World from the earliest civilization down to the present day. 


We offer the remaining sets of the latest editions. 


At a Great Sacrifice in Price and on Easy Terms 





offer. Mail us the coupon below. 





We will name our special low price and easy terms and mail our 46 page sample booklet to al reas to all readers interested in our 
Tear off coupon, write names and address plainly, and mail now before you forget it. The 


beautiful sample pages will give you some idea of the splendid illustrations and wonderfully beautiful style in which the History is written. 





THE 
INDEPENDENT 


In reviewing 
this work said 


in part: “Rid- 
path’s History 
of the World 


is really a great 
production. Inthe 
variety and ar- 
rangement of its 
material. it is en- 
cyclopedic, and its 
illustrations have 
been taken from the 
highest sources. 
The author has 
done his work in 
the most thorough 
and interesting 
manner. No li- 
brary is complete 
without it.” 











Thousands have already availed themselves of our great offer and every purchaser is more than satisfied. 














Ridpath’s Graphic Style 


The reason for Dr Ridpath’s enviable position as 
an historian is his wonderfully beautiful style, a 
style no other historian in any generation has ever 
equalled. He pictures the great historical events 
as though they were happening before your eyes; 
he carries you with him to see the battles of 
old ; to meet kings and queens and warriors ; 
to sit in the Roman senate; to march against 


Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake: 


















WESTERN 
W SPAPE 
ASSOCIATION 
H. EB. Sever, Prest. 


140 8. Dearborn 8t., Chicago to Crapmneiente the globe with 
Please mail, without cost to me, Magellan. Te combines absorbing 
sample pages of Ridpath’s His- interest with supreme reliability 


tory of the World, containing photo- 


‘ a and makes the heroes of history 
gravures of Napoleon, Caesar and other 


real, living men and women, 
and about them he weaves 
the rise and fall of empires 
in such a fascinating style 
that history becomes as 
absorbingly interesting 
as the greatest of 
fiction, 


great characters in history, specimen 
pages from the work, and write me full par 
ticulars of your special offer to The Inde- 
pendent readers. 


ADDRESS 


No letter necessary. Just write name & odio plainly & mail 

















Six Thousand Years of History 


IDPATH throws the mantle of personality over the 
old heroes of history. Alexander is there; patriot, 
warrior, statesman, diplomat, crowning the glory of 
Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees 
Themistocles with three hundred and fifty Greek, ships 
smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand sail, and help to 
mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 
perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets 
up a poor madman’s name to stand for countless centuries 
as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon fights Waterloo again 
under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at last the end of 
his gilded dream has come. Washington is there, “*four-square to all 
the winds,’ grave, thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British stra- 
tegy and the poisoned darts of false friends; clear-seeing over the 
heads of his fellow-countrymen, and on into another century, the 
most colossal world-figure of his time. 














